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130 A DOUBTING 
A DOUBTING HEART. 


WHERE are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart ! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to the northern home once 
more. 


Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain, 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again, 


The sun has hid its rays 
These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
O doubting heart ! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
O doubting heart! 
Thy sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air.* 


* From Adelaide Anne Procter’s “‘ Legends and 
Lyrics.” : 


A YEAR AGO. - 


A YEAR ago we walked the woods, 
A year ago to-day ; 

The lanes were white with blackthorn bloom, 
The hedges sweet with may. 


We trod the happy woodland ways, 
Where sunset lights between 

The slender hazel-stems streamed clear, 
And turned to gold the green. 


Thrushes sang through the cool green arch, 
Where clouds of windflowers grew : 
That beauty all was lost to me, 
For lack of love to you. 


And you, too, missed the peace which might 
Have been, yet might not be, 

From too much doubt and fear of fate, 
And too much love of me. 





HEART, ETC. 


This year, O love! no thing is changed: 
As bright a sunset glows ; 

Again we walk the wild wet woods, 
Again the bluebell blows. 


But still our drifted spirits fail 
Spring’s happiness to touch ; 
For now you do not care for me, 

And I love you too much! 


Good Words. D. NEssir. 


SMILES AND TEARS. 


You bid me sing a gay refrain, 
Win from my lyre a note more glad, 
And when I chose a brighter strain, 
Still — still you told me it was sad. 


I did not mean it should be so, 
Nor was my wish to make you sigh ; 
But vou are young, and do not know 
How joy and grief together lie. 


There ever is a minor chord 

Struck somewhere in our earthly lays, 
Ever a shadow on the-sward 

Of brightest scenes whereon we gaze. 


And while we may not heed the one 
Nor hear the other, each is there ; 

Yet lurking in the blithest tone, 
Yet darkening the landscape fair. 


Thus, often scarcely knowing why, 
We cannot look without a tear ; 
And so it is we sometimes sigh, 
Tho’ joyous be the song we hear. 
Argosy. 


CALI. 


IF stars were really watching eyes 
Of angel legions in the skies, 

I should forget the countless host, 
And seek your gazes still the most. 


And if your eyes were really stars, 

With leagues of desertspace for bars 

To keep me from their longed-for day, 

I should not feel so far away. 
Spectator. 


F, W. B. 
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THE HELLENIC FACTOR IN THE EASTERN PROBLEM. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE HELLENIC FACTOR IN THE EAST- 
ERN PROBLEM. 

PROBABLY for the first time during two 
thousand years, the silence of the Pnyx at 
Athens was broken a few weeks ago by 
the stir of an assembly comprising, as we 
are told, about ten thousand persons.* It 
had been preceded elsewhere, for example 
in Zante, by a similar and not much 
smaller meeting. It is interesting for us 
Englishmen to observe both the Greeks 
and the Romans of to-day following, like 
ourselves, the traditions of their remote 
forefathers, and handling matters of prime 
public interest in public assembly. In the 
millennium preceding the long term which 
I began by naming, such a proceeding 
would have been regular and familiar in 
any part of Greece. 

The object of this rather notable gather- 
ing was to put forward a claim on behalf 
of the Hellenic provinces still in servitude, 
and not permitted even to speak authen- 
tically for themselves. The claim is for an 
equal share in the emancipation, which 
has been demanded in various quarters on 
behalf the Slavonic subjects of the Otto- 
man power. The meeting was first ad- 
dressed by the professor of history in the 
University of Athens, who advanced this 
among his claims to speak on the occa- 
sion — that he had seen his brother and 
his brother-in-law beheaded, his father and 
his uncle hung. He noticed the general 
grounds, on which those of his own race 
are entitled to no less favorable consider- 
ation than their brethren in misfortune 
farther north. He noticed also the great 
distinction between them: “ The Slavs 
have risen this year, the Greeks have not.” 
And the distinction is most important. 
Repudiating heartily the doctrines of the 
supreme right of overbearing might, which 
still appear to tind some countenance 
among us, I must still admit a material 
difference between those who show that 
their enfranchisement is required for the 
general tranquillity and those who do not. 
It is much, if right be done in the first- 
mentioned class of cases ; for human jus- 
tice is ever lagging after wrong, as the 


* Compte Rendu de l’ Assemblée, etc. Athénes, 1876. 





131 
prayers of Homer came limping after Sin.* 
Even to the great Healer, during his 
earthly walk, the “sick folk” were 
brought. Gratuitously to search out all 
the woe of those who suffer in silence and 
inaction, desirable as it might be, is 
scarcely within the conditions of human 
strength. 

But this is not disputed by the Greeks 
of, or beyond, the kingdom. It appears 
to be met by a plea of fact which, if it can 
be mde good, is relevant and important. 
It is thus stated by Professor Papparrhi- 
gopoulos : — 

The powers have made use of every means 
to repress the disposition of the Greeks to 
war, by promising that the Greek nation, 
which for the time refrained from compli- 
cating the situation, should at the settlement 
obtain the same advantages as the Slavs.t 


Professor Kokkinos, following in the 
discussion, says that free Greece, loyal to 
the powers of Europe, had encouraged 
their brethren still in servitude to rely 
on those powers, and that Europe had 
praised the prudence and patience ¢ which 
were exhibited accordingly. The min- 
ister Coumoundouros, in reply to a depu- 
tation appointed by the assembly, encour- 
ages them to hope that the enlightenment 
of the Porte, azd the humanity of Europe, 
will not drive them to embrace the belief 
that the gates of justice may be shattered, 
but opened never.§ 

Of the steps thus alleged to have been 
taken by the European governments, the 
public, and also the Parliament, of this 
country, are, 1 apprehend, up to this time 
in ignorance. It does not appear to me 
that such steps, if taken, were necessarily 
wrong, or that, in the midst of the exist- 
ing complications, it must have been wrong 
to postpone a statement of their nature. 
We have indeed, in the Parliamentary 
Papers of 1876,|| a communication from 
the consul at Caneia, affirming the exist- 
ence of general and deep-seated discon- 
tent in Crete, together with the draft of a 
large measure of change proposed by the 


* TL, ix. 498. 

t Compte Rendy, p. 6. 
t Ibid., p. 14. 

§ Compte Rendu, p. 22. 
Ul No. 3, p. 284. 
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Christians; but there is no indication of 
opinion, or account of any steps taken, at 
the Foreign Office. 

I have thus stated the claim put for- 
ward by the Greeks themselves to a hear- 
ing at the conference of the powers on 
Eastern affairs, if such a conference should 
be held. There are signs which render it 
more or less probable that they may pro- 
ceed to substantiate their claim by vodes 
de fait. In any alternative it is not wise 
to attempt to get past the present disturb- 
ance without giving their existence even a 
thought. 


It will but skin and film the ulcerous place.* 


For months the Christians of Turkey, 
other than Slav, have been out of sight 
and out of mind. It certainly is not too 
early to examine a little into their cases. 

There are four Christian races under 
the dominion of the Porte. The question 
of the Slavs is going to the conference, or 
the sword. The case of the Wallachs of 
Roumania is happily disposed of; one of 
the greatest and best results of the Cri- 
mean war. The case of the Armenians, 
who, like the Wallachs, are stated to be 
four millions, is presented argumentatively 
in a Alémoiret dated October, 1876, and 
laid before each of the great powers. The 
more proximate case of the Hellenic 
provinces of European Turkey is that 
which I shall now endeavor to unfold. 
And this not only because it is the portion 
of the house next to the present conflagra- 
tion, and most likely to be caught by it; 
but also because the history of the pro- 
ceedings, through which the kingdom of 
free Greece was established, affords most 
interesting precedents, and an admirable 
guidance for any government, or repre- 
sentative of a government, desirous to 
deal with the great Eastern problem in the 
spirit of the best traditions of his country. 
On their title to be dealt with by the con- 
ference I do not presume absolutely to 
pronounce. We may see applied to these 
populations the maxim, — 


* Tiamlet, iii. 4. 

+ Mémoire sur la situation actuelle des Arméniens 
et sur leur avenir. Dated from 74, Lancaster Gate, 
London. 





The voice of any people is the sword 
That guards them; or the sword that beats 
them down.* 


I cordially hope that it will be deemed 
wise and just to consider their case. But 
without prejudging the point, I proceed to 
sketch in outline the most material parts 
of an interesting history. 

In common with the Italians, but ina 
still more conspicuous degree, the Greeks 
have been remarkable among men alike 
for the favors and the spite of fortune. 
And it is no wonder if, amidst many diffi- 
culties and discouragements, and even 
such discouragements as arise from de- 
fects and vices of their own, they cling to 
the belief that the severity of their trials 
is in truth a presage of a happy and dis- 
tinguished future, acting like the flame of 
the furnace on the metal which is to issue 
from it. The fall of the race was indeed 
from so great a height, and to such a depth 
of misery, as is without parallel in history. 
The first stage of their descent was when 
they came under the Roman dominion. 
But Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 
This first reverse was mitigated by the 
majesty of the power to which they suc- 
cumbed, and by a continuous intellectual 
reign; such that, when Christianity went 
forth into the world, no sooner had it 
moved outwards from its cradle in Jerusa- 
lem, than it assumed the aspect of a 
Greek religion. That aspect it bore for 
centuries. In the Greek tongue, and by 
minds in which the Greek element pre- 
dominated, was moulded that creed, which 
still remains the intellectual basis of the 
Christian system. In the second century, 
it was still the ruling Christian tongue in 
Rome, where Pope Victor was the first 
who wrote in Latin on the business of 
the Church.t Perhaps the greatest meas- 
ure, ever accomplished by a single man at 
a single stroke, was the foundation of 
Constantinople; whose empire survived, 
by a thousand years, that of the elder 
Rome. Here, too, Greek influences ac- 
quired ascendancy: and we ought to won- 
der, not so much at the final fall of the 


* Tennyson’s Harold. 


t Déllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, chap. i., pp 
28. Plummer’s translation, p. 25. 
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great city, as at its long survival; a sur- 
vival, only brought to its term by the ap- 
pearance on the stage of foes far more 
formidable than those, before whom Italy 
and its proud capital had licked the dust. 

But, all this time, 2usmerosa parabat 
excelse turris tabulata. When still the 
exclusive mistress of the most refined 
learning of the world, she was called to 
bear, in common with other not yet patri- 
cian races, the fearful weight of the Otto- 
man yoke. By the far-sighted cruelty of 
Mohammed II., the aristocracy of the 
Greek lands was completely swept away. 
They exhibited, indeed, no case like that 
of the general apostasy of the landholders 
in Bosnia: the repetition of this infamy 
on a smaller scale in Crete took place at a 
much later period. Greeks were not only 
deprived of their natural leaders; they 
were assailed at every point, and in the 
very citadel of the family life, by the ter- 
rible exaction of the children-tribute. Not 
only was the system indicated by that 
phrase a most cruel and wicked one on the 
part of the corquerors who invented it, 
but it carried with it an amount of degra- 
dation to the sufferers who bore it, such, 
perhaps, as never was inflicted even on 
African slaves. Endured at first in the 
stupidity of terror, it laid wide and deep, 
during the two centuries for which it last- 
ed, the foundations of baseness, and it is 
probably not too much to say that two 
centuries since its cessation * have not yet 
everywhere effaced its effects. Nor is 
effeminacy, especially where thus engen- 
dered, a guarantee for humanity. The 
fathers who gave over the bodies and souls 
of their children to the tyrant were, thus 
far, sunk into the region of the brutes, and 
acquired of necessity something of that 
habit of mind which is as ready upon oc- 
casion to enforce the law of violence, as 
to cringe before it. 

While such was the condition of the 
Greek race, considered on the side of 
their Ottoman masters, their horizon was 
not a whit less black in every other quar- 
ter. There is no chapter of history more 
‘disgraceful to western Christendom, than 
that which exhibits the conduct of its 


* Finlay’s Greece, from 1453 to 1821, pp. 194, 195- 
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various governments with respect to the 
entrance of Turkish rule into Europe, and 
its continuance there. It made, indeed, 
vigorous and even noble efforts to repel 
the invaders ; but this was when the Turks, 
having overrun that portion of the south 
of Europe which adhered to the Oriental 
Church, began at length to menace, and 
to some extent to occupy, European 
ground within the precinct of the Latin 
communion. These efforts were. ulti- 
mately successful; but it was only towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, that 
the danger could be said to have passed 
away from western Europe. And it was 
during the same period, which witnessed 
the great overthrows of the Turks at 
Vienna (1685) and Peterwaradin (1717), 
that they were allowed to add to their em- 
pire by wresting Crete from the Venetians, 
and by finally recovering the Morea. The 
efforts made by Venice were remarkable 
as proceeding from so small a state, con- 
fident only in maritime resources; but 
they were neither liberating nor crusading 
efforts, so far as the Christian populations 
were concerned. They were commercial 
and territorial; and if the civil yoke which 
they imposed were lighter than that which 
they removed, it was sometimes found 
that they carried with them a new stum- 
bling-block in the shape of religious ri- 
valry,* whereas tine Turks were, as a rule, 
in regard to questions between one form 
of Christianity and another, supremely 
impartial. At all events we find that, when 
the long war waged in Crete ended in 1669 
with its surrender to the Porte, the Greek 
population of the island, who might have 
given the victory to Venice, did not think 
it worth their while ¢ to bestir themselves 
for the purpose. In general, either Eu- 
rope was indifferent to the subjugation of 
eastern Christendom, or at any rate, gov- 
erned by their selfish jealousies, the pow- 
ers could not agree on the division of so 
rich a spoil, { and therefore they suffered 
a very unnatural oppression to endure. 
But even political jealousy was not so 
keen and sharp-eyed an enemy as eccle- 


* Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution} i., p. g. 

+ Finlay’s Greece, p. 132. 

¢ Pichler, Geschichte der Kirchlichen Trunnung, 
i. 500. 
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siastical ambition. Of this we have the 
most extraordinary proof in the letter 
addressed by Pope Pius II. to Mahomet 
II. shortly after the capture of Constanti- 
nople. ‘The pontiff exhorts the victorious 
sultan (1461) to embrace Christianity, and 
not only promises, upon that condition, to 
confer on him, by virtue of his own apos- 
tolical authority, the legitimate sovereignty 
of all the countries he had conquered from 
the Greeks, but engages to use him for 
the re-establishment over those countries 
of the supremacy of the papal chair. 
“Tuum brachium,” he says, “2 eos tut- 
ploraremus, qui jura Ecclesie Romane 
nonnunguam usurpant, et contra matrem 
suam coriua erigunt.”* Such was the 
consolation administered, on the Christian 
side and from the highest quarter, to those 
crushed under the calamity of Ottoman 
domination. It was their peculiar fate to 
be smitten on one cheek because they 
were Christians, and on the other because 
they were not Latin Christians. Had it 
not been, says Dr. Pichler, the learned 
historian of the schism, for the religious 
division of East and West, the Turks 
never could have established their domin- 
ion in Europe.t Finlay tells us that 
Greeks, prosecuting their calling as mer- 
chants in the West, used actuaily toassume 
the disguise of Turks, in order to secure 
for themselves better treatment than they 
could have received as Eastern Christians. 
And yet we learn from the same author, 
that they suffered heavily for their sup- 
posed identity of religious profession with 
the Latins. The Moors, expelled from 
Spain, and taking refuge in the East, might 
not unnaturally pay off, when they found 
themselves in the ascendant, some of their 
old scores; part, at least, of what they | 
had suffered from the victorious Chris- | 
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degree as soldierly aptitudes, and they 
were greatly dependent for manning their 
ships on the Greeks, of whom they had 
twenty-five thousand in the fleet defeated 
at Lepanto. Therefore the seas afforded 
the means of constant irregular attack on 
Turkey. They were covered with pirates ; 
and the religious orders of St. John and 
St. Stephen found it a meritorious as well 
as profitable occupation to pursue bucca- 
neering practices on the coasts of the 
countries and islands, which were mainly 
inhabited by the Greek race; as in so 
doing they were assailing the territories of 
the infidel, and diminishing his power. 
The Greeks were commanded into Turk- 
ish, and kidnapped into Christian, galleys. 
Barbary competed in these lawless prac- 
tices. Devastation was spread over the 
coasts of Greece, which often became un- 
inhabitable ; * and this plague was not extir- 
pated, until the epoch of political redemp- 
tion came. 

Nor was this singular complication of 
calamities materially relieved by the fact, 
that Greek intelligence had been largely 
drawn upon to bring up to par the scan- 
tier supply of Turkish brains. Among 
the viziers and other governing Turks no 
small numbers were of Greek extraction 
or mixed blood, but no trace of this rela- 
tionship seems easily perceivable in their 
conduct. Still more remarkable was the 
creation of the class of Phanariots, so 
called from the Phanar, a quarter of Con- 
stantinople which they inhabited ; an arti- 
ficial aristocracy,f in whom selfish inter- 
ests left little room for the growth of 
traditional feelings, so that their services 
to themselves were boundless, but to their 
nation rare. The opening for promotion 
tended to stir the desire for education so 
congenial to Hellenes, but as tax-gatherers 





tians of Spain. But the Jews also mi-| the official Greeks were often the instru- 
grated in large numbers at the same time | ments of tyranny in detail; and a numer- 
to the same quarter, and took a very high | ous body, possessed of influence, while on 
social position in the East as merchants, | the whole they used it somewhat to alle- 
bankers, and physicians. | viata oppression, at least in Greece, yet 
They were eager [says Finlay] to display | quired = MNerESE _—es that 
their gratitude to the Ottomans, and the in- | Ottoman domination, upon which they 
human cruelties they had suffered irom the | Personally throve.{ 
Inquisition made them irreconcilable enemies | _To the Greek race at large, thes: calam- 
of the Christians.§ ities _— not only of “3 afflicting, — 
‘ P : | also of a most corrupting character. The 
Nor was this all. The Turks dil not long ,song of Homer i that the mild 
enjoy a maritime superiority Correspond-' slavery of the heroic ages took away half 
ing with their military power by land.| the manhood of a man.§ But the slavery 
They had not nautical in the same high } 


| * Ibid., pp. 106-118. 
| +A fictitious and servile noblesse.’’ — Gordon, 
Greek Revolution, i. p. 34. 
+ lbid., 293-296. 
§ Od., xvii. 322. 


* Pichler, i., sor. 

t Ibid., i. 498. 

¢ Finlay’s Greece, p. 186. 
§ Ibid., p. 132. 
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(for this it really was) imposed by the Ot- 
toman Turk, not only substituting will for 
law, but mutilating the sacred structure of 
the family, and clothing the excesses of 
tyrannical power with the awful sanctions 
of religion, was such as to take away even 
half the remaining virtue of a slave. It 
seems indisputable that the effect was to 
corrode very seriously the character of the 
race.* The fetter that eats into the flesh 
eats also into the soul. God made man 
free, yet doubtless in foresight of the mis- 
chiefs that would result from the abuse 
of freedom. The abuse of it is fault and 
guilt, but the loss of it is mutilation. 
Under Ottoman rule, and in exact propor- 
tion as it was unqualified and unresisted, 
together with intellectual, moral, and do- 
mestic life, the sense of nationality, and 
the desire of recovery, sank to the lowest 
ebb. 

One treasure only remained: to the 
Greek through the long night of his deso- 
lation; it was “the pearl of great price.” 
Setting aside the involuntary victims of 
the children-tribute, only a most insignifi- 
cant minority of the Christain races, or at 
least of the greater part of them, sub- 
mitted to purchase by apostasy — immu- 
nity from suffering, with free access to 
the pleasures and advantages of life; 
especially to that most intoxicating and 
corrupting pleasure, the power of simple 
domineering over our fellow-creatures. 
That faith, which ought to bear fruit in 
the forms of all things fair and noble and 
humane, shrank into itself, as it often 
shrinks in cases less unhappy; and slept 
through the icy winter of many genera- 
tions. But a twinkling light still marked 
the habitation it had not deserted; and it 
abode its time, bearing within itself the 
capacity and promise of a resurrection to 
come. While we admit and deplore the 
deep gloom of ignorance, and the wide- 
spread ravages of demoralization, let there 
also be a word of tribute rendered to the 
virtue of one heroic endurance and per- 
sistency, which is without parallel in the 
history of Christendom. 

If we look to the means by which this 
great result was achieved, I cannot but 
assign the utmost value to the fact that 
even the popular services of the Eastern 
Church appear to be profusely charged 
with matter directly drawn from Scripture, 
and that access was thus given to a foun- 
tain of living waters, even where the voice 
of the preacher was unheard, and books 


* Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution, i. 32, 


33. z y 
t Ibid., i. 33. 
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were almost unknown. Thus the minis- 
tration of the Christian rites was kept in 
some relation with that action of the 
human intelligence, which they encourage 
and presuppose. But I think that the im- 
partial student of history must also admit 
that, in these dismal circumstances, the 
firmly knit organization of the Christian 
clergy rendered an inestimable service, in 
helping the great work of conservation. 
And itis not without interest to remark 
how many circumstances favor the belief 
that in this work the largest share belonged 
not to the monk in his cloister, or the 
bishop on his throne, but to the secular, 
or, as they are now called, the working 
clergy. The institution of marriage made 
and kept them citizens as fully as the 
members of their flocks: and “ chill pov- 
erty,” if it “repressed their noble rage,” 
removed them from the temptations, to 
which the higher clergy were exposed by 
their often close and questionable relations 
with Constantinople. Mr. Finlay, who 
has exposed the results of this contact 
with, to. say the least, an unsparing hand, 
has nevertheless placed upon record the 
following remarkable judgment : — 


The parish priests had an influence on the 
fate of Greece quite incommensurate with 
their social rank. The reverence of the peas- 
antry for their Church was increased by the 
feeling that their own misfortunes were shared 
by the secular clergy. . . . To their conduct 
we must surely attribute the confidence, which 
the agricultural population retained in the 
promises of the gospel, and their firm per- 
sistence in a persecuted faith. ‘The grace of 
God operated by human means to preserve 
Christianity under the domination of the 
Ottomans.* 


Let us now consider how the door of 
hope was opened, and the opening gradu- 
ally widened, for the race. The decay and 
extinction of the children-tribute, in the 
seventeenth century, is to be considered 
as the removal of an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to all recovery. The contact with 
Venice, even in political subordination, 
maintained variously at various times and 
never wholly lost in the (so-called) Ionian 
Islands until the extinction of the long- 
lived republic, may at least have tended 
to maintain some sense of a common life, 
and common interests, with the rest of 
Christendom. The gradual loss by the 
Turks of their military supremacy was at 
least a negative advantage, a remote source 
of hope, to those whom they held in servi- 
tude. Some admissions, too, must be 


* Finlay’s Greece, p. 181. 
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made on behalf of Turkey. Whether to 
avoid trouble, or for whatever reason, in 
certain districts, as in the Armatoliks, in 
Maina, in Sphakia, a more or less wild 
local independence was permitted to sub- 
sist. And candor compels us to confess 
that the gradual inroads of Russia, with 
its rising power, upon the Ottoman em- 
pire, and its active interference in the 
Danubian principalities, suggested in idea 
the figure of a deliverer rising on the far 
horizon. 

In the peculiar case of Chios, the large 
principles of local self-government, estab- 
lished under the Genoese trading com- 
pany of the Giustiniani, were respected by 
the sultans after the conquest of the island 
in 1566. It became the home of compar- 
ative security and prosperity. It retained 

ethis character until the epoch of the Greek 
revolution, when ali, or nearly all, was 
quenched in blood by a massacre even 
more sanguinary, though apparently in 
some respects less fiendish, than the Bul- 
garian massacres of the present year. By 
this condition of relative freedom, contin- 
ued through generations, the inhabitants 
of the island rose to a superior level of 
intelligence ; and it is indeed a remarkable 
fact, that Chios has supplied the chief 
part of those mercantile families, so full 
of intelligence, enterprise, and shrewd- 
ness, who have givea in our day to Gre- 
cian commerce its very prominent and 
powerful position in the west, as .well as 
in the east, of Europe. What a lesson, 
on the comparative results of servitude on 
the one hand, and even a very modest 
share of freedom with order on the other ! 

When the Morea returned, by the peace 
of Passarowitz in 1718, under Turkish 
dominicn, the cessation of the children- 
tribute had for some time removed a pow- 
erful check upon the growth of the pdopu- 
lation, and the system came at least par- 
tially into vogue of commuting the per- 
sonal services of the rayah, and exactions 
in kind, for money payments of fixed 
amount.* In the eighteenth century, and 
the nineteenth down tothe time of the 
revolution, the population of the Morea 
would appear to have increased from 
two hundred thousand (1701) to twice 
that number. 

The consequence of this rising energy 
was soon exhibited in the activity of Rus- 
sian influence, and in the readiness with 
which welcome was accorded to the rather 
selfish plans of Catherine II. In 1770, 
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her agents procured a revolt in the Pelo- 
ponnesos and in Crete, but with the 
avowed intention of bringing them under 
the crown of the empress.* The result, 
as might be expected, was discouraging; 
and in the peace of Kainardji, which did 
so much to extend Russian power and in- 
fluence over the Christians of Turkey in 
general, no other care was taken of the 
Greeks than the insertion of a clause of 
amnesty, which was left to execute itself; 
a process which requires no exposition in 
detail.¢ They shared, however, in princi- 
ple, and they had qualities enabling them 
to turn to peculiar account, the strange but 
very valuable privileges of the darat, un- 
der which Ottoman subjects, residing in 
Ottoman territory, obtained a charter of 
denaturalization, and the privileges of the 
subjects of some friendly power, to whom 
their allegiance was transferred.{$ But the 
time soon arrived when the Greeks began 
to feel the moral influence of the French 
Revolution, of growing commerce, and of 
the improvements effected in their lan- 
guage by progressive approximations to 
the ancient standard. By the time of the 
treaty of Vienna, they had so far imbibed 
the spirit and sense of nationality, that it 
is said disappointment was felt on its be- 
ing found that nothing was done for the 
Greek race. The influence of the mis- 
chievous combination, which daringly as- 
sumed the name of the Holy Alliance, was 
undisguisedly adverse tothem. The Con- 
gress of Laybach, at the outset of the 
revolution, declared its hostility to every 
struggle for freedom. The Congress of 
Verona.§ which followed closely upoa the 
great massacre of Chios, was not roused 
by sympathy or horror to authorize any 
positive measure or policy against Sultan 
Mahmoud; and the religious sympathies 
of the emperor Alexander were upon the 
whole overborne, in the direction of Rus- 
sian policy, by his horror of democracy.|| 
But the opinion and sense of communi- 
ties had now a larger influence than for- 
merly on the course of affairs, and even 
on the action of governments. The Greeks 
were advancing in education and in wealth, 
whilst the process of decay had visibly 
attacked the proud empire of the Otto- 
mans. Courage had revived among them, 
fostered partially by piracy and drigandage, 
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but also by the formation of regular mili- 
tary bands, composed from the armatoli, 
or local Christian militia, who, in the 
strange and anomalous condition of the 
Turkish empire, had been allowed to ex- 
ercise great power in parts of the penin- 
sula, until in later times the centralizing 
operations of the sultans, endeavoring to 
circumscribe their action, threw them into 
an attitude of resistance to the govern- 
ment, and sometimes into habits of abso- 
lute rapine. From the materials thus sup- 
plied, several. regular corps had been 
constructed in connection with various 
governments. On the sea, there had been 
formed a race of hardy mariners, who 
manned the Greek trading ships, and 
knew how to work the guns, that they 
carried for defence against the piracy still 
infesting their coasts. All these separate 
materials were brought into the possibility 
of combination by the Philiké Hetairia; * 
a secret society of considerable value, in 
whose bosom lay the seeds of the revolu- 
tion, waiting the day when they should 
burst from the surface. This combination 
grew out of or replaced a literary institu- 
tion called the Philomuse Society, which, 
like the agricultural gatherings at a more 
recent period in Italy, appears to have 
cloaked its aims under a title calculated to 
avert suspicion. The Hetairia had a de- 
cided relation to Russian influence, as well 
as to Greek independence, but to influence 
of a popular kind, such as we have wit- 
nessed in very energetic operation during 
the present year. All the European gov- 
ernments were alike hostile at the time. 
Still in the case of Russia there was this 
difference, that the Hellenes might not 
irrationally regard her as the natural ene- 
my of their enemy. The ramifications of 
this society were wide, and its uses, at 
least its preliminary uses, would seem to 
have been considerable.t 

It was not, however, by the advised 
counsel of the conspirators that the time 
of the outbreak was finally determined ; 
but by the war between Sultan Mahmoud 
and his formidable vassal, Ali Pacha of 
Joannina in Albania, which appeared to 
offer an opportunity for action too tempt- 
ing to be slighted. It was in the year 
1821, and in the region of the principali- 
ties, that the movement began; but it was 
essentially Greek,{ and could only live 
and thrive on its own soil. In southern 
Greece it commenced, with fatal energy, 


* Gordon, i. 42; Finlay, i. 120. 
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in a widespread massacre of the dispersed 
Mussulman population. It rose to nobler 
efforts, and to great exploits ; but I am not 
required to attempt, for the present pur- 
pose, the details of military history. It 
offers in detail a chequered picture of 
patriotism and corruption, desperate valor 
and weak irresolution, honor and treach- 
ery, resistance to the Turk and feud one 
with another. Its records are stained 
with many acts of cruelty. And yet who 
can doubt that it was upon the whole a 
nobie stroke, struck for freedom and for 
justice, by a people who, feeble in numbers 
and resources, were casting off the vile 
slough of servitude, who derived their 
strength from right, and whose worst acts 
were really in the main due to the masters, 
who had saddled them not only with a 
cruel, but with a most demoralizing, yoke ?* ~ 
Among the propositions, which seem to 
be applicable to the facts collectively, are 
these: first, that it lay beyond the power 
of Turkey to put down the rebellion, with- 
out the aid of Ibrahim’s ability and of 
the Egyptian forces : t secondly, that grat- 
itude for what Greece had once been and 
done produced much foreign aid, espec- 
ially in the noble forms of individual de- 
votion, as from Byron, Church, Gordon, 
Hastings, and others: thirdly, that the 
efforts made would have been ineffectual 
to achieve a complete deliverance, without 
foreign assistance of, another sort. 

Every traveller in Greece and its islands 
will speedily learn that upon the list of 
virtues obliterated from, or rather im- 
paired in, the general Hellenic mind, the 
sense of gratitude is not included. No- 
where is it more lively. 

One of the most brilliant names of our 
political history is also one of the names 
dearest to the heart of Greece. It is the 
name of George Canning. Let us now 
see by what wise and bold action that 
place in the fond and tenacious memory 
of a country and a race was obtained. 

The war of the revolution reached at 
first very widely over the range of terri- 
tories inhabited by the Hellenic race, from 
Macedonia to Crete; but after a time 
came to be contracted, as far as land oper- 
ations were concerned, within limits nar- 
rower than those of the historical Greek 
peninsula. The moderate capacity and 
indifferent morality, but too observable 
among the Greek leaders, convinced the 


* See, on this subject, a noble passage from Lord 
Russell’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,” which 
is cited by the Bulgarian deputies at p. 25 of their re= 
cent pamphlet. . 
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acute and penetrating mind of Lord Byron 
that the difficulties of the enterprise were 
vast. In August, 1824, before Ibrahim 
with his Egyptian forces had taken part in 
the quarrel, the Greek government en- 
treated England to take up the cause of 
independence, and frustrate the schemes 
of Russia.* Mr. Canning received this 
letter on November 4th, and answered it 
on the 1st of December. In his reply he 
only promised that Great Britain would 
mediate, on the request of Greece, with 
the assent of the sultan, a friendly sover- 
eign who had given to this country no 
cause of complaint. The chief importance 
of this answer lay, first, in the fact that it 
included the recognition of a government f 
authorized to act for the Greeks, and thus 
of their latent right to form themselves 
into a State: secondly, that it indicated a 
step on which, when taken by them, he 
would be prepared to found further pro- 
ceedings. He had indeed already, in 1823, 
by a recognition of the Turkish blockade 
of the Greek ports, given to the insur- 
gents the character of belligerents.{ But 
it seems plain on grounds of common 
sense, although in 1861 the question came 
to be clouded by prepossessions, that a 
measure of this nature is properly deter- 
mined by considerations of fact, rather 
than of principle. 

In August, 1825, the military pressure, 
through the invasion of the Peloponnesos 
by the Egyptian force, had become severe : 
and an act, as formal and authoritative as 
the condition of a State still in embryo 
would permit, then declared that “the 
Greek nation places the sacred deposit of 
its liberty, independence, and political 
existence, under the absolute protection of 
Great Britain.” 

Mr. Canning at once perccived the full 
significance of the step; and entered upon 
perhaps the boldest and wisest policy 
which has been exhibited by a British 
minister during the present century. It 
did not consist in empty but offensive 
vaunts of the national resources, or loud 
proclamitions of devotion to British inter- 
ests, of which Britons, like other nations 
in their own cases respectively, have little 
need to be reminded. Neither did it rest 
on those guilty appeals to national fears 
and animosities, which it is too much to 
expect that the body of a people can with- 
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stand when they come to them with the 
sanction of authority. On the contrary, 
its leading characteristic was a generous 
confidence in the good sense, and love of 
liberty, which belonged to his countrymen, 
and a brave and almost chivalrous belief 
that they would go right if their leaders 
did not lead them wrong. Before Mr. 
Canning took office in 1822, the British 
government viewed the Greek rebellion 
with an evil eye, from jealousy of Russia. 
According to Finlay,* its aversion was 
greater than that of “any other Christian 
government.” Its nearest representative, 
Sir Thomas Maitland, well known in the 
Ionian Islands as King Tom, after break- 
ing faith with the people there by the 
establishment of a government virtually 
absolute in his own hands, endeavored 
(but in vain) to detect by the low use of 
espionage the plans, yet in embryo, of the 
revolution. Nor had any individual more 
temptation to indulge feelings of hostility 
to the despotic governments of Europe, 
than a minister, who was more hateful in 
their eyes than any secretary of state who 
before or since has held the seals of the 
Foreign Office. But he saw that the true 
method of preventing the growth of an 
exorbitant influence, of disarming Russian 
intrigue, and shutting out the power of 
mischief, was for England to assume 
boldly her own appropriate office as the 
champion of freedom, and thus to present 
her figure in the eyes of those who were 
struggling to attain the precious boon. 
Invested with a sole authority by the 
address of the Greeks, and thereupon at 
once tendering, through Mr. Stratford 
Canning, his distinguished cousin, the 
mediation of England to the Porte, he at 
the same time sought to associate with 
himself as partner in his office that power, 
who, as he well knew, had it in her hands 
either to make or mar his work.¢ The 
circumstances were, in some respects, pro- 
pitious. Alexander, who had been per- 
plexed with perpetual balancing between 
his orthodox sympathies and his despotic 
j qenenente or leanings, died before the 
|close of 1825: and Nicholas, his suc- 
| cessor, expended the first fruits of his 
| young imperial energies in repelling the 
| mediation of England as to his own quar- 





* Greek Revolution, ii. 161; Gordon, i. 315. 
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rel with the Porte, but also in accepting, 
with all the energy of his nature, that 
partnership in the patronage of the strug- 
ling Greeks, which was tendered to him 
y the Duke of Wellington on the part of 
the British government.* In Greece 
itself, the effect is described by Tricoupi 
in few words: 9 ‘EAAag ijyyuvev oan: all 
Greece became English.t 

Had Mr. Canning been a man of infirm 
purpose, or of narrow and peddling mind, 
he might readily have found excuses for 
disclaiming special concern in the quarrel 
between the sultan and his subjects. The 
party by which Lord Liverpool’s govern- 
ment was supported did not sympathize 
with that or with any revolt. The Phil- 
hellenes of England were but a sect, 
limited in numbers and in influence. But, 
above all, there had been then no ground 
to fear lest Russia, by an affected or real 
protection, should shut out this country 
from her proper office. Russia had sur- 
rendered herself, in the main, to the 
debasing influence of Metternich.{ She 
had, in 1823, in the character of an advo- 
cate for the Greek cause, produced a plan 
for dividing the country into three hospo- 
dariates, to be governed by native rulers, 
with the fortresses in the hands of Otto- 
man garrisons; and had even alleged, as 
a ground for its adoption, that it highly 
favored the principal families, and would 
detach them from the interests of the 
insurrection. Its single merit was, that it 
covered the entire range of the Hellenic 
lands; but it seemed to give ground for 
the accusation of Finlay,§ that its aim 
was to keep Greek feeling in a state of 
chronic irritation, and thus to perpetuate 
the need of Russian intervention. At the 
outset of the war, the attitude of this great 
State had been one of undisguised hostil- 
ity.|| It not only dismissed Hypsilantes, 
who commanded in the principalities, 
from the Russian army, and gave the nec- 
essary consent for the entry of Turkish 
troops into those provinces to put down 
the insurrection, but it ejected from Rus- 
sian territory, under circumstances of 
great severity, a hundred and fifty Greeks, 
who were refused admission into Austria, 
and into the Sardinia of that day, and 
who only, by means of private alms, were 
enabled to return to their country.J But 
Russia had also controversies of its own 
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with the Porte, arising out of the articles 
of the Treaty of Bukharest (1812), and 
indirectly those controversies favored the 
cause of the insurrection, by requiring 
Turkish troops to be moved upon the 
northern frontier of the empire. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Mr. Canning made his far-sighted appeal 
to the czar. And it was by the concur- 
rence of the two countries that the work 
received an impetus such as to secure 
success. In the month of April, 1826, 
an important protocol was signed at St. 
Petersburgh, of which the leading terms 
are as follows. Greece shall be a tribu- 
tary State, governed by authorities of its 
own choice, but with a certain influence 
reserved to the Porte in their appointment. 
The Greek people shall have the exclusive 
direction of their foreign relations. The 
lands of Turkish proprietors shall be pur- 
chased by the State. The second article 
provides for an offer of mediation with 
the Porte; and the third for the prosecu- 
tion of the plan already declared, should 
the Porte refuse the offer. The delimita- 
tion of territory is reserved. The two 
governments renounce, by a happy cove- 
nant, imitated in 1840, and again at the 
outbreak of the Crimean war, all exclusive 
advantages, and all territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Lastly, the concurrence of the other 
three great powers is to be invited.* 
This protocol was followed, through the 
aid of British and French influence, by the 
treaty of Akerman, which settled the out- 
standing differences between Russia and 
the Porte, made further provision respect- 
ing the principalities, and re-established 
in principle the autonomy of Servia.t 

The offer of mediation agreed on in 
the protocol was refused by the Porte, 
which now relied on its military successes, 
and which had not to deal with an united 
Europe ; though the France of the Bour- 
bons, much to its honor, had associated 
itself with the courts of England and of 
Russia. The refusal brought about the 
signature, in July, 1827, of the Treaty of 
London. This treaty was the great orna- 
ment of the too short-lived administration 
of Mr. Canning, as the policy, which it 
brought to decisive effect, was the crown 
of all his diplomacy. It provided for a 
renewed offer of good offices to the Porte, 
and for compulsory measures to give prac- 
tical effect, in case of a renewed refusal, 
to the protocol of 1826. But, after not 
many days, Mr. Canning was no more. 


* La Russie et la Turquie, pp. 92-94 
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Then followed in rapid succession the 
declaration of a compulsory armistice, the 
consequent destruction of the Turkish 
fleet by the battle of Navarino in Novem- 
ber, the dismissal of the ambassadors from 
Constantinople, the war declared in April, 
1828, on Russian grounds, by the czar, 
and the advance of his conquering armies 
to the conquest of Adrianople in August, 
- 1829. At that point the emperor Nicho- 
las perceived from many signs, and doubt- 
less among them from the attitude of En- 
gland, the prudence of a halt. But to him 
and to his country, aided by the good 
offices of Prussia, redounded the final 
honor of including in the Russian treaty 
of peace the provisions of July, 1827. The 
tenth article of the Treaty of Adrianople 
is the international charter of the inde- 
pendent existence of Greece.* Though 
the sultan had vaguely agreed to the con- 
cession before the treaty, at the instance 
of England and France, yet his willing- 
ness to comply may be set down, in the 
main, to the formidable nearness of the 
Russian army. 

A British subject can, as such, find 
little pleasure in tracing the later stages 
of the history. It is indeed easy to under- 
stand why in 1829, with Constantinople 
opened to the Russian armies, the British 
government should have been disturbed ; 
but it is not so easy either to comprehend 
or to justify the rapid change of tone and 
feeling which followed the accession of 
the Duke of Wellington to power in Janu- 
ary, 1828; and which stigmatized the bat- 
tle of Navarino, in the royal speech at the 
commencement of the session, as an un- 
toward, though it was certainly an unex- 
pected, event. An error, not perhaps 
more striking, but yet more grievous in its 
consequences, was the narrow amount of 
territory accorded to the new kingdom, as 
if to abate at once the high hopes and re- 
buke the noble daring of its people, and 
to condemn the infant State to a deplora- 
ble weakness and perpetual tutelage. 

Finlay says with truth that the revolu- 
tion of Greece was the people’s revolution. 
They exhibited a tenacity and valor, not 
less than that of the American colonists 
in their famous revolt, which some despotic 
sovereigns showed themselves very ready 





to assist. We need not resent that as- 
sistance. It brought to a sharper and 


speedier crisis a war, which would other- 


wise have been interminable between the | 


two most tenacious and self-reliant races 
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inthe world. The same service was done 
to Turkey by the three powers ; and from 
higher motives. Their abstinence would 
not have replaced the sultan in a real sov- 
ereignty. Fortresses taken, armies dis- 
comfited, would have seemed to be, but 
would not have been, the end. The 
mountain and the flood would have given 
refuge to their hardy children, and the 
contest would have been dispersedly but 
resolutely maintained by a race, to whom 
as yet, except in the Black Mountain, no 
equals in valor have appeared among the 
enslaved populations of the East. But if 
this was a notable resemblance, there was 
another yet more notable contrast, be- 
tween the cases of America and Greece. 
The populations directly interested were 
not very different in number. Of quick 
and shrewd intellect there certainly was 
no lack in either. But the solid states- 
men, the upright and noble leaders, who 
sprang forth in abundance to meet the 
need in the one case, were sadly wanting 
in the other. The colonists of America 
had been reared under a system essen- 
tially free, and they rose in resentment 
against an invasion of freedom but partial 
and comparatively slight; the revolted 
Hellenic population had for four centuries 
been crushed and ground down under a 
system, far from uniform in a thousand 
points, yet uniform only in this, that it was 
fatal to the growth of the highest excel- 
lence. It is in and by freedom only, that 
adequate preparation for fuller freedom 
can be made. 

The uneasiness of Greece in its provis- 
ional condition, under Capodistrias as the 
president of a republican government, was 
extreme; and diplomacy still did it a ser- 
vice, greater than perhaps it knew, in offer- 
ing, or promoting the offer of, its crown to 
Prince Leopold * of Saxe-Coburg, first 
among the statesman-kings of his day, or 
perhaps his century. He accepted the 
Hellenic throne ; but the intrigues of Ca- 
podistrias, in representing difficulties, and 
also. in creating them, appear to have so 
far darkened the prospect as to have 
brought about his resignation. With that 
resignation passed away the hope of a 
brilliant infancy for Greece. The small 
number of princes, disposable for such a 
purpose as filling the Hellenic throne, was 
probably further reduced by the jealousies 
of reigning families and their States; and 
though the average capacity of the mem- 
bers of royal houses may be considerabiy 
above that of the community at large, but 
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a very small part, out of a very small total, 
can be expected to rise to the standard of 
faculty and character required in order to 
meet the arduous calls of the situation. 
King Otho was neither a depraved nora 
neglectful sovereign. But he had no con- 
ception of free government; the stage on 
which he had to act admitted only of its 
exhibition in Lilliputian proportions : there 
were no indigenous statesmen suited to 
supply his deficiencies. Strangers were 
brought in for ministers; the spirit of fac- 
tion, and, worst of all, of foreign faction, 
prevailed at the centre; absolutism was 
the medicine applied to the infirmities of 
the country; weakness and disorder were 
the result. And whena constitution was 
established in 1843, it was alike premature 
and defective, both in itself, and in that it 
had to be worked by a sovereign incapable 
of comprehending it. In 1862 the patience 
of the people was finally exhausted, and 
King Otho disappeared. Perhaps it is 
only as from that year, that free Greece 
ought to be considered as put upon its 
trial. And even when the stage was thus 
cleared, anda sovereign of promise was at 
length secured for the country, it was the 
promise of boyhood only, and more years 
had to pass before the young king George 
attained the years of action. 

This outline, so general and so slight, 
would require, of course, correction as 
well as development if made applicable to 
details. But some review of the past is 
necessary, in order to secure a fair chance 
of judging rightly of the present. And 
here we encounter a school of thought, 
whose maxim it is that the emancipation 
of Greece has resulted in a total failure. 
Let me now first show that competent 
judges have not thought so, and afterwards 
ask, whether this sentence of sweeping 
condemnation is warranted by the facts. 

The seven islands, which bore the name 
of the Septinsular Republic, are scattered 
along the coast from Epirus to the extreme 
south of the Morea. They are indepen- 
dent in thought and feeling of one another, 
and in the partition of the offices of gov- 
ernment, under the British protection, a 
keen rivalry prevailed. No one probably 
will be found to hold, that that chapter of 
cur history is worthy of its general strain. 
Sometimes, when we preached constitu- 
tonal doctrine to Continental sovereigns, 
the case of the Ionian Islands was cast in 
our teeth. It was at one time my duty to 
study carefully the history of the connec- 
ticn, a icl I must say that, though the gen- 
eral intentions of the protecting power 
were good, the reproach was in various 
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respects well deserved; even down to a 
period, when King Tom and his system 
had been apparently repudiated. Toshare 
a common subordination is not a principle 
of common life. The islands had no other 
principle, except one, that of their Hellenic 
nationality. And this, which was a reality 
and an honor, some Englishmen were led 
absurdly to deny, because the Italian lan- 
guage was in use among the ruling class, 
with a very limited infusion, if any, of 
Italian blood. Why did we not, on the 
establishment of a free Greece, seize the 
opportunity of putting an end to a relation 
manifestly provisional, and relieving them 
and ourselves from a position false from 
the root upwards, by allowing them to take 
their natural place as part of the newly 
constituted State ? 

The question appears a reasonable one; 
yet we have no reason to suppose that 
even Mr. Canning contemplated such a 
measure. It is probable, that he found 
himself bound hand and foot by a military 
tradition, supposed to draw its origin from 
the great Napoleon. If Napoleon did in- 
deed teach, as is said, the great military 
value of Corfu, it would be interesting to 
observe at what period of his career he 
promulgated the doctrine. Was it after, 
or was it before, six or eight thousand of 
his veteran troops under Berthier were 
neutralized, for all the years from the 
French conquest to his abdication, by a 
couple (I believe) of small British ves- 
sels?* Even in the times of sailing- 
ships, and of an artillery which has since 
been not so much improved as transformed, 
and with reference also to the monopoliz- 
ing schemes of an aggressive power, it 
may be asked, what element of strength 
did Corfu secure for a possessor who had 
not the command of the sea? and what 
real addition did it make to the military 
resources of one who had it? Of the 
military burden, for a country like this, 
of maintaining garrisons of six or eight 
thousand men, whether in Corfu or in the 
islands collectively, it is needless that I 
should speak. 

No man was more keenly sensitive than 
Lord Palmerston on subjects connected 
with military power, or more alive to the 
defective state and qualified progress of 
free Greece. Yet, in 1862, when first the 
prospect of free government in an effective 
form was opened for that country, he with 


* These troops returned to France in 1814; and I 
found it currently stated in the islands, though I have 
never been able to ascertain the facts, that they were 
among the very first to join his standard on the arduous 
occasion of his return from Elba. 
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Lord Russell proposed, and his cabinet 
promptly agreed, to make arrangements 
for the surrender of the protectorate, and 
the incorporation of the seven islands 
with the continental state. This was a 
practical witness to the judgment passed 
by that cabinet, and especially of Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell, on the 
hopefulness of the future for Greece. 
Had they not had confidence in her pros- 
pects, they could not have deemed it wise 
and right to promote the transfer of the 
Ionian population from British protection 
to the rule of the young king. 

But this was not all. It is within my 
knowledge that they were most desirous, 
even at that late period, to retrieve the 
error committed at the inception of the 
Hellenic State by the deplorable restriction 
of its territory. In no spirit of unfriendli- 
ness to the Porte; they wished for the 
assignment of Thessaly and Epiros to 
Greece, subject to the conditions of sov- 
ereignty and tribute. Our own surrender 
of the protectorate gave us, in a measure, 
occasion to consider what arrangements 
might be most conducive to the general 
tranquillity of the East. Happy would 
it have been for all concerned if these 
opinions could have taken practical effect. 
But even with governments the most ad- 
vanced in civilization, the standard of wis- 
dom as to territorial questions is not uni- 
formly high. As gold for individuals, so 
land has for States, a meretricious fascina- 
tion. 

Nothing could at that time have been 
gained bya public discussion of the sub- 
ject. Indeed, it would have been ungen- 
erous to Turkey, then, as was stil hoped, 
seriously engaged in giving effect to the 
reforms she had so solemnly promised in 
1856, to disturb the slumbering Eastern 
question by mooting a plan of which a 
refusal, if made known, would have placed 
her in an invidious position. The position 
is now wholly different. She has herself 
trodden under foot those promises, 
bought from her with such an effusion of 
Western blood and treasure. She has 
completely liberated for free discussion 
both friends and foes, and also such as, 
disclaiming either enmity or admiration, 
believe that her best chance of continuing 
to hold a position in Europe depends upon 
the speedy adoption of large and liberal 
arrangements for the virtual self-manage- 
ment of internal affairs in some or all of 
her European provinces. But I deem it 
also important to redeem, during the life- 
time of his fellow-laborer, Earl Russell, 
the memory of Lord Palmerston from the 
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wrong done it by those, who believe or 
argue that, if now alive, he would have 
been found to plead the obligation of main- 
taining the integrity of the Ottoman power 
as paramount to the duty of granting to 
her afflicted subjects simple, broad, and 
effective guarantees for their personal and 
civil liberties. 

Mr. Finlay, publishing in 1861 the “ His- 
tory of the Greek Revolution,” has com- 
plained that the progress of the country in 
industry and population had not then an- 
swered to the expectations formed of it. 
But he has nowhere uttered a word to im- 
ply that its emancipation was other than a 
great good conferred upon the Hellenic 
race, as well as a gain for Europe by the 
extinction of a flaming element of discord. 
I have adverted at various points to the 
faults, in Greece and out of it, which have 
restricted, but not destroyed, the fruits of 
the Canning policy. Yet let us not con- 
ceal from ourselves, that real and most 
important progress has, after all, been 
achieved. 

At the time of the revolution, not only 
did the whole dominant class, or rather 
the collected fragments of a dominant 
class, present, as their leading features, 
weakness, selfishness, and venality, but 
the people was partially barbarized, both 
by servitude, and by the professions of 
the pirate and clepht; so that the war 
which they waged was terribly defaced by 
acts of cruelty. Butthe revolutions which 
they made, and justly made, in 1843 and 
in 1862, did them honor by their freedom 
from the taint of blood. Greece, internally 
considered, is now an element, not of dis- 
turbance, but of stability, in the Levant. 
As the country does not molest Europe, 
so the people, always sound at heart, do 
not molest the government; but obey the 
laws, which, indeed, are borne better, per- 
haps, than they deserve. The evil of 
transitory ministries and shifting major- 
ities is but a secondary symptom ; and has 
often found its parallel in our own sub- 
stantially well-governed, and always or- 
derly, Australian colonies. Brigandage 
has, indeed, been greatly favored both by 
the nature of the country, and by the 
strong countenance it received from tradi- 
tions anterior to the revolution, when it 
wore the guise of patriotism. But it had 
long since become occasional and limited, 
at the time when England was shocked 
and harrowed by a deplorable but single 
outrage, of a kind from which Italy has 
been but lately purged, and Sicily, we 
must fear, is not yet purged altogether. 
The venality, unblushing and almost uni- 
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versal among public men at Constanti- 
nople, hides its head in Athens, much as 
it did in England under Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Recently detected in the gross 
transactions between certain ministers and 
certain bishops, it was brought to trial, 
and severely punished by the regular un- 
biassed action of the courts. In this 
small and almost municipal State, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary appears to be 
placed beyond question ; of itself an ines- 
timable advantage. The higher clergy 
live in harmony with the State, the lower 
with the people; and the correspondence 
of our Foreign Office would show instances 
of their liberal feeling, such as are likely 
to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
Eastern Christendom at large. Their 
union with the people at large makes them 
an important element of strength to the 
social fabric. It was indeed an union 
cemented by suffering. On Easter Day, 
in April, 1821, the patriarch Gregorios * 
was arrested in his robes, after divine ser- 
vice, and hanged at the gate of his own 
palace in Constantinople. After three 
days he was cut down, and his body de- 
livered to a rabble of low Jews, who 
dragged it through the streets, and threw 
it into the sea. Gordon enumerates about 
twenty bishops, who were massacred or 
executed by the Turks in the early stages 
of the revolution.t As for the priests, 
they suffered everywhere, and first of all.t 

The statistical record, moreover, of the 
progress of Greece, drawn from public 
sources, is far from being wholly unsatis- 
factory. 

The population, which stood in 1834 at 
650,000, had risen in 1870 to 1,238,000; 
that is to say, it had nearly doubled in 
thirty-six years; a more rapid rate of in- 
crease than that of Great Britain, and far 
beyond the ordinary European rate. With 
the Ionian Islands, Greece must now con- 
tain a number of souls considerably be- 
yond a million and a half. 

In 1830, Greece had r1o schools, with 
9,249 scholars. In 1860, it had 752 schools, 
with 52,860 scholars. The University of 
Athens, which in 1837 had 52 students, in 
1866 could show 1,182. 

The revenue, which was £275,000 in 
1833, was £518,000 in 1845, and £1,283,- 
000 in 1873; or probably about a million, 
after allowing for the Ionian Islands. 

For the shipping and trade of Greece, 
the figures, though imperfect, are not un- 


* Gordon, i. 187. Finlay, i. 230. Tricoupi, Hedle- 
nike FE fanastasis, vol. i., pp. 102-107, chap. vi. 
t Gordon, i. 187, 188, 190, 194, 306. 
+ Ibid., i. 193. 
$ 
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satisfactory. The number of Greek sea- 
men, augmented by the addition of the 
Ionian Islands, was in 1871 no less than 
35,000. But before that annexation they 
were 24,000: or almost three times as 
many, in proportion to population, as those 
of the United Kingdom. The tonnage is 
over 400,000 for 1871. Before the union 
with the Ionian Islands, the imports and 
exports averaged for 1853-7, £1,546,000; 
but for 1858-62, £2,885,000.. For 1867-71 
they had risen to £4,662,000. That por- 
tion of Greek trade which is carried on 
with the United Kingdom, and which was 
in 1861 £923,000, had risen in 1871 to 
£2,332,000. 

Neither, then, in a material, nor in a 
political and social view, is there any 
ground to regret the intervention of the 
powers on behalf of Greece. 

I will now resume the argument on the 
future of the Hellenic subjects of the 
Porte. 

The title of the Armenians, and of the 
Hellenic provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire, to have their case considered at the 
approaching conference, is not, as I have 
already stated, analogous to that of the 
Slavonic countries. For these have exhib- 
ited their claim in the most effective form, 
by rising against the sultan, and by de- 
feating, in two of them at least, his efforts 
to pacify them through desolation. Per- 
haps, in reason, the identity of grievance 
might be taken for granted; but the Hel- 
lenes may justly be put to the proof. Will 
their Jocus standi so far be admitted at 
the conference, as to allow them the op- 
portunity of making good their case? 
Without prejudice to the general merits, it 
is plain that this admission cannot be with- 
held, if they are able to sustain, by ade- 
quate proof, the statements which were 
boldly assevered at the meeting in the 
Pnyx, but for which the evidence has not 
been disclosed to the world. Let us sup- 
pose, now, the question to stand for deci- 
sion, at a meeting of the conference, 
whether its care is to extend to any other 
than the Slavonic provinces. I will pro- 
ceed to state some reasons, which might 
well give bias to an Englishman in favor 
of the affirmative; and especially to an 
Englishman slightly tinctured with Russo- 
phobia, or the kindred, but more advanced, 
disease of Turcomania. 

In the first place, it is the judgment of 
the Ottoman government that the changes 
it may be required to make shall extend 
to all the provinces of the empire. It will 
not be easy for that government to claim 
that, when the immediate and primary case 
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of the Slavs has been disposed of, the door 
shall be closed against others, whose 
equality of title she has herself asserted. 
Next as to Russia. It may be doubted 
whether her interests will render her anx- 
ious to widen the field of interposition. 
What generosity may prompt her to at- 
tempt, I dare not at present conjecture ; 
but, as I believe she cannot always be 
exempt from the selfishness of which we 
ought sometimes to be very conscious in 


ourselves, so it has been well proved that. 


the emperor and his people are open, cer- 
tainly not less than we are, to the generous 
emotion which has recently, and I believe 
effectively, thrilled through this island. 

With some very limited exceptions on 
the Austrian frontier, I apprehend it to be 
beyond doubt, that the hopes of the Chris- 
tians in European Turkey have been 
directed either to this country or to Rus- 
sia. As between the two, there are a 
variety of circumstances which might con- 
ceivably direct their hopes either to the 
one orto the other. It is too often and 
too hastily assumed, that they all work in 
the same line, the line leading towards 
Russia. My own belief is that these pop- 
ulations would all prefer aid from England, 
if it were to be had: all, even including 
Slavs and Wallachs. It is true that they 
both are united to Russia by a double tie; 
the Slavs by those of religion and of race, 
the Wallachs by the tie of religion and 
perhaps of recollection ; for, though Russia 
may have used them in her own interest 
as tools against the Porte, it was to her 
power that they owed those local immuni- 
ties, which put them in a condition to 
become, after the Treaty of Paris,a free 
state. But both even of these races have 
other ties with England: first, in the pos- 
session or desire of popular institutions ; 
secondly, in that they have not to fear 
from her, even as possible, either absorp- 
tion or aggression. But the Wallachs are 
happily out of the question; and as to the 
Slavs, I feel that it is vain to pursue the 
discussion with special reference to En- 
gland, after the course which affairs have 
taken in 1875 and 1876. 

The present inquiry is as to the Hel- 
lenic races; and here the matter stands 
very differently. Only in a single point 
have they sympathies which would lead 
them by preference towards Russia: it is 
the point of religion. Were these coun- 
tries within the Latin Church, community 
of religion might greatly weigh, for it 
would imply some antagonism to all other 
forms of Christianity. Within the Greek 
Church this is not so, because it is consti- 
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tuted on the original principle of local dis- 
tribution, rejects the doctrine and practice 
of supremacy, and claims no jurisdiction 
beyond its own borders. Mr. Finlay 
speaks of the strong leaning of the Ionian 
population to Russia. This may have 
been true, and with very good reason for 
it, in the time of Sir Thomas Maitland; 
or in the island which, according to Gor- 
don,* “groaned for years under the iron 
rod of a wretch, whose odious tyranny 
would have disgraced a Turkish pacha.” 
But, by degrees, the treatment of the 
islanders by the English was greatly 
altered for the better. Eighteen years 
ago, I was engaged in a mission to the 
islands, and became convinced that the 
notion of the prevalence of Russian lean- 
ings there was altogether visionary; that 
the desire of the people was to be Greeks 
in polity, as they were Greeks in blood 
and feeling, but that as long as they could 
not be politically Greeks they preferred 
an association with the British crown to 
any other association whatsoever. 

Since that time events most important 
in their bearing on the present inquiry 
have occurred in the department of eccle- 
siastical affairs. If, on the score of relig- 
ion, there was then a qualified affinity 
with Russia, there is now a positive 
antagonism. The four or five millions of 
Bulgarians, who were then in their tradi- 
tional intercommunion with the patriarchal 
see of Constantinople, are now severed 
from it by an ecclesiastical schism; and 
of that schism Russia is believed by the 
Hellenic race to have been, through its 
ambassador, General Ignatieff, the most 
active and powerful fomentor. And this 
although it has been alleged that, a master 
of the fixesse of diplomacy, and knowing 
the blind hostility of Ali Pacha to every- 
thing proposed or supported by Russia, 
he put the Porte on the side of the Bulga- 
rians by advisedly taking himself the side 
of the patriarch. 

It is remarkable that so little has been 
said or heard on this important subject in 
the West. The reason is that its direct 
consequences have been purely negative. 
The hundred eyes and hundred hands of 
the Curia were directed from Rome to the 
Balkan peninsula, in the hope of profit- 
ing by the quarrel; but in vain. It is 
hardily asserted that M. Bourée, the French 
ambassador, supported with all the influ- 
ence, if not with the wealth, of his coun- 
try, the papal operations; but in vain.t 

* Vol. i, p. 318. 


t Attention aux Balkans: Bucharest, 1876, p. 14. 
+ Ibid., p. 15. 
® 
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The eighty or ninety millions of the 
Oriental communions, though partially 
severed in communion, and even to a very 
small extent in doctrine, among them- 
selves, form an united and impregnable 
phalanx as against the claims of the 
papacy. 

In the original outbreak of the Bulgarian 
quarrel we may recognize, on the part of 
that people, a genuine aspiration of nation- 
ality. Under color of obtaining more 
learned and competent men than could be 
found among an uninstructed population, 
a practice had grown up, dating from 
about a century and a half ago, of appoint- 
ing Greek Fanariote bishops to Bulgarian 
sees. The demand of Bulgaria was, to 
take into its own hands the appointment 
of its bishops, and of a chief prelate with 
the title of exarch. If I am correctly 
informed, it happened in the course of 
this controversy, as of many others, that 
right changed sides as it went on. The 
patriarch offered that the Church of Bul- 
garia, like that of Russia and of Greece, 
should become an independent national 
Church; but stipulated that, like them, it 
should be limited within local boundaries. 
On the Bulgarian side it was contended 
that wherever there were Bulgarians, con- 
stituting a local majority, the jurisdiction 
of the national Church should extend. 
This claim directly traverses the principle 
of local distribution, on which the Oriental 
Church claims, in conformity with the 
Ante-Nicene Church, to be founded. The 
claim was refused. EExcommunication fol- 
lowed. The Russian Church declined to 
support the sentence of the see of Con- 
stantinople. Another of the patriarchs 
took the same view, and was deposed. 
Russia, having the means in her power, 
took an active part against the successor 
who was appointed. Ina word, although 
the religion of the Bulgarians remains in 
doctrine and rites precisely what it was 
before, the tranquil East has been thrown 
into the abyss of ecclesiastical disturb- 
ance; and with a chief share in producing 
such a state of things the Russian influ- 
ence is, whether justly or unjustly, credit- 
ed. It is even stated that, by confiscating 
the proceeds of estates in Bessarabia, 
Russia has deprived the patriarch, and 
the Greek establishments in Roumelia, of 
a large part of their means of subsist- 
ence; * not to mention the crowning alle- 
gation of this fierce Hellenizing adversary, 
which is that she desires to define an 
ecclesiastical Bulgaria reaching beyond 


* Attention aux Balkans, p. 21. 
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the Balkans, in order that she may thus 
herself eventually control the mountain 
passes. 

Now it is with Constantinople that the 
whole Hellenic race feels itself in matters 
of religion to be inseparably associated ; 
it is in the strictest sense, notwithstanding 
the undue subserviency to the overween- 
ing pressure of the Porte which has at 
times and in certain respects lowered the 
dignity of that great see, an ecclesiastical 
centre to the Hellenic race, which resents 
every disparagement inflicted on it. So 
far therefore as religion is concerned, it 
is at this moment a ground of real and 
strong revulsion from Russia, not of at- 
traction to it. a 

No full and accurate view of the ques- 
tions connected with the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey can be obtained without 
taking into count the dualism that subsists 
among them, as between Hellene and 
Slav. They are sharers in a common 
religion, and this bond of sympathy is 
primary. They are also sharers in their 
sufferings; but they are to some extent 
rivals in their dreams. Between them, 
they conceive themselves to have the 
heirship of eastern Europe, and have 
some tendency to clash about the inher- 
itance before the day of possession has 
arrived. The Slav is stronger in num- 
bers: the Hellene feels that, during 
the long and rough night of the great 
calamity, the remaining genius of his race 
supplied the only lamps of light which 
flickered in the storm and in the gloom. 
As between Hellene and Turk, the czar 
has borne the aspect of a champion: as 
between Hellene and Slav, he has rather 
the position of a possible adversary; and 
all the circumstances of the present mo- 
ment accentuate and sharpen the outlines 
of that position. Only when the place of 
advocate has been altogether vacant, has 
the Hellenic race been disposed to give 
to Russia that position. The prospect of 
Russian predominance in the Levant is 
just as oppressive to their rising hopes, 
as that of a Greek empire at Constanti- 
nople is distasteful even to the mighty and 
wide-ruling emperor of all the Russias.* 

I am arguing for others, rather than my- 
self. I find abundant reasons, altogether 
apart from those which I have last ad- 
vanced, for desiring that the opportunity 
of the present crisis should be used, after 
meeting its primary necessities, to act 


* The Greek conception of Russian policy is point- 
ediy expressed by ‘Tricoupi, in reference to the project 
of 1823. — Hellenike Epanastasis, iii. 189, chap. xii. 
Also iii. 263. 

























































more broadly on ideas such as were un- 
questionably and strongly held by Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell in 1862, and 
to arrange with the Porte for the conces- 
sion to the Hellenic provinces of all that 
may be found reasonable. I am firmly 
convinced that the antagonism of interests 
between them and the ruling power, which 
many assert and assume, does not in truth 
exist. The condition of Turkey is bad as 
matters now are: what would it have been 
if the festering sore of the Greek revolu- 
tion had been permitted to pass, by neg- 
lect, into a gangrene? I believe that 
suzerainty over a large range of country 
would then have been better for both par- 
ties, than independence in a very small 
one: but that either the one or the other 
was better than the doctrine that we have 
no more to do with a quarrel between the 
sultan and his subjects than with any 
other similar quarrel, and than a practice 
in accordance with that doctrine. Why 
should we be alarmed at the sound of 
suzerainty? It is a phrase of infinite 
elasticity. Even in the present Turkish 
empire, suzerainty exists in half-a-dozen 
different forms, as over Tunis, Egypt, 
Samos, Roumania, and Servia. What it 
implies is a practical self-management of 
all those internal affairs on which the con- 
dition of daily life depends, such as police 
and judiciary, with fixed terms of taxa- 
tion, especially of direct and_ internal 
taxation, and with command over the levy 
of it. Where these points are agreed on, 
there is little left to quarrel about. 

There is, therefore, for any who think 
in this way, ample ground for belief and 
action without reference to the position of 
this or that European power. But, in the 
minds of many, the actors have, as to the 
Eastern question, a larger place than the 
acts. To them I desire to point out that, 
if they think it urgently required for En- 
gland, in the face of Russia, to establish 
an independent position and influence in 
the Levant, by some more enduring means 
than vaunting menace or mere parade, or 
proclaiming schemes of the most unmiti- 
gated selfishness, they have now such an 
opportunity as never before was offered. 
Of that people who still fondle in their 
memories the names of Canning and of 
Byron, there are in the Levant we may 
safely say four millions, on whose affec- 
tions we may take a standing hold, by giv- 
ing a little friendly care at this juncture to 
the case of the Hellenic provinces. They 
want, not Russian institutions, but such a 
freedom as we enjoy. They want for 
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to turn into an adversary; one whose 
temptations lie in other quarters; who 
cannot (as they fondly trust) ask anything 
from tiem, or in any possible contingency, 
through durable opposition of sympathies 
or interests, inflict anything upon them.* 

The recollections of Lord Byron have 
been recently revived in England by a 
well-meant effort. Among them there is 
one peculiarly noble. It is that of his 
chivalrous devotion to the Greek cause; a 
devotion, of which his unsparing munifi- 
cence was far from being the most con- 
spicuous feature. In the days which pre- 
ceded the revolutionary war, when Greece 
lay cold and stark in her tomb, her history 
and her fate drew forth from him some 
precious utterances of immortal song: — 


They fell devoted, but undying: 

The very gale their names seemed sighing : 
The waters murmured of their name ; 

The woods were peopled with their fame ; 
The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

Claimed kindred with their.sacred clay : 
Their spirits wrapped the dusky mountain ; 
Their memory sparkled o’er the fountain: 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolled mingling with their fame forever : 
Despite of every yoke she bears, 

That land is giory’s still and theirs. 


These lines are from “ The Siege of Cor- 
inth,” ¢ published in 1816. More beauti- 
ful stiil, if more beautiful be possible, 
were the lines of 1813 in “ The Giaour” 
from the image of a dead body, which 
began, — 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The first, last look by death revealed. 


And his ever-wakeful muse stood ready to 
greet the first effort of resuscitation. In 
“The Age of Bronze,” written in 1823,t 
he hailed the revival thus : — 


Tis the old aspiration breathed afresh 

To kindle souls within degraded flesh, 

Such as repulsed the Persian from the shore 

When Greece was—no! she still is Greece 
once more. 


But Lord Byron brought to this great 
cause, the dawn of emancipation, for the 
East then all in grave-clothes, not only the 
enthusiasm of a poet, or the reckless dar- 
ing of a rover. He treated the subject, 
which both shaped and absorbed the clos- 


* In the Times of November 18, will be found a re- 
port, copied from the Adlnische Zeitung, of a con- 
versation, held by the reporter, with General Ignatieff. 


But the sentiments towards the Greek provinces ascribed 
to that diplomatist were of the cold and discouraging 
character, which I should have anticipated. 
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The degree of reliance due to it may bea question.. 








ing period of his life, with the strongest 
practical g good sense, and with a profound 
insight, which has not been shamed by the 
results. It is not unnatural to suppose, 
that the knowledge of the lofty part he 
played may have been among the encour- 
agements which brought into action the 
bold policy of Canning; nor to hope, that 
the contemplation of it may yet supply a 
guiding light to some British statesman 
called to open its capabilities, as well as to 
encounter its embarrassments, 


in una selva oscura 
Che la diritta via era smarrita.* 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* Dante, Inf. i. 2. 
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PAINTER AND GROOM. 


THE address upon the note Malcolm 
had to deliver took him to a house in 
Chelsea — one of a row of beautiful old 
houses fronting the Thames, with little 
gardens between them and the road. 
The one he sought was overgrown with 
creepers, most of them now covered with 
fresh spring buds. The afternoon had 
turned cloudy, and acold east wind came 
up the river, which, as the tide was falling, 
raised little waves on its surface and made 
Malcolm think of the herring. Somehow, 
as he went up to the door, a new chapter 
of his life seemed about to commence. 

The servant who took the note returned 
immediately and showed him up to the 
study, a large back room looking over a 
good-sized garden, with stables on one 
side. There Lenorme sat at his easel. 
“Ah!” he said, “I’m glad to see that 
wild animal has not quite torn you to 
pieces. Take a chair. What on earth 
made you bring such an incarnate fury to 
London ?” 

“T see well enough now, sir, she’s not 
exactly the one for London use, but if you 
had once ridden her, you would never quite 
enjoy another between your knees.” 

“ She’s such an infernal brute ! ” 

“You can’t say too ill of her. But I 
fancy a jail- chaplain sometimes takes the 
most interest in the worst villain under 
his charge. I should be a proud man to 
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imagines him beneath it. 
although so much more a man of the 
world, was able in a measure to look into 
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“I’m afraid she’ll be too much for you. 
At last you’li have to part with her, I 
fear.” 

“If she had bitten you as often she has 
me, sir, you wouldn’t part with her. Be- 
sides, it would be wrong to sell her. She 
would only be worse with any one else. 
But, indeed, though you will hardly believe 
it, she is better than she was.’ 

“ Then, what must she have been ?” 

“You may well say that, sir.” 

“Here your mistress tells me you want 
my assistance in choosing another horse.” 

“ Yes, sir — to attend upon her in Lon- 
don.” 

“TI don’t profess ta be knowing in 
horses: what made you think of me? 2 

“TI saw how you sat your own horse, 
sir, and I honed you say you bought him 
out of a butterman’s cart and treated him 
like a human being: that was enough for 
me, sir. I’ve long ‘had the notion that the 
beasts, poor things ! have a half-sleeping, 
half-waking human soul in them, and it 
was a great pleasure to hear you say some- 
thing ‘of the same sort. ‘ That gentle- 
man,’ I said to myself —‘he and I would 
understand one another.’ ” 

“TI am glad you think so,” said Le- 
norme, with entire courtesy. It was not 
merely that the very doubtful recognition 
of his profession by society had tended to 
keep him clear of its prejudices, but both 
as a painter and aman he found the young 
fellow exceedingly attractive ; — as a paint- 
er from the rare combination of such 
strength with such beauty, and as a man 
from a certain yet rarer clarity of nature 
which to the vulgar observer seems fatuity 
until he has to encounter it in action, when 
thecontrast is like meeting a thunderbolt. 
Naturally, the dishonest takes the honest 
fora fool. Beyond his understanding, he 
But Lenorme, 


Malcolm and appreciate him. His nature 


and his art combined in enabling him to 
do this. 


“You see, sir,” Malcolm went on, en- 


couraged by the simplicity of Lenorme’s 
manner, “if they were nothing like us, 
how should we be able to get on with 
them at all, teach them any thing, or come 
a hair nearer them, do what we might? 
For all her wickedness, I firmly believe 
Kelpie has a sort of regard for me: I 
won't call it affection, but perhaps it comes 
as near that as may be possible in the 
time to one of her temper.” 


“ Now I hope you will permit me, Mr. 





make fer fit to live with decent people.” 





MacPhail,” said Lenorme, who had been 
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“That would be hard todo. A man is 
very ready to forget how he came first to 
think of the things he loves best. You 
see, they are as much a necessity of your 
being as they are of the man’s who thought 


paying more attention to Malcolm than to 
1is words, “to give a violent wrench to the 
conversation, and turn it upon yourself. 
You can’t be surprised, and I hope you 
will not be annoyed, if I say you strike 
one as not altogether like your calling. 
No London groom I have ever spoken to 
in the least resembles you. How is it?” 

“T hope you don’t mean to imply, sir, 
that.I don’t know my business ?” returned 
Malcolm, laughing. F 

“ Anything but that. It were nearer the 1 
thing to say that, for all I know, you may 
understand mine as well.” 

“I wish I did, sir. Except the pictures 
at Lossie House and those in Portland 
Place, I’ve never seen one in my life. 
About most of them I must say I find it 
hard to imagine what better the world is 
for them. Mr. Graham says that no work 
that doesn’t tend to make the world better 
makes it richer. If he were a heathen, 
he says, he would build a temple to Ses, 
the sister of Psyche.” 

“Ses ?—I don’t remember her,” said 
Lenorme. 

“The moth, sir—‘the moth and the 
rust,’ you know.” 

“Yes, yes—now I know. Capital! 
Only more things may tend to make the 
world better than some people think. Who 
is this Mr. Graham of yours? He must 
be no common man.” 

“ You are right there, sir: there is not 
another like him in the whole world, I be- 
lieve.” And thereupon Malcolm set him- 
self to give the painter an idea of the 
schoolmaster. 

When they had talked about him for a 
little while, “ Well, all this accounts for 
your being a scholar,” said Lenorme; 
“ but onaiteiae = 

“Tam little enough of that, sir,” inter- 
rupted Malcolm. “ Any Scotch boy that 
likes to learn finds the way open to him.” 

“T am aware of that. But were you 
really reading Epictetus when we left yqu 
in the park this morning ? ” 

“Yes, sir; why not?” 

“Ta the original?” 

“ Yes, sir, but not very readily. I ama 
poor Greek scholar. But my copy has a 
rough Latin translation on the opposite 
page, and that helps me out. It’s not dif- 
ficult. You would think nothing of it if 
it had been Cornelius Nepos or Cordery’s 
*Colioquies.’ It’s only a better, not a 
more difficult book.” 

“] don’t know about that. It’s not ev- 
ery one who can read Greek that can un- 
derstand Epictetus. Tell me what you 
have learned from him?” 


them first. I can no more do without 
the truth than Plato. It is as much my 
needful food, and as fully mine to possess, 
as his. His having it, Mr. Graham says, 
was for my sake as well as his own. It’s 
just like what Sir Thomas Browne says 
about the faces of those we love — that 
we cannot retain the idea of them, because 
they are ourselves. Those that help the 
world must be served like their Master 
and a good deal forgotten, I fancy. Of 
course they don’t mind it. I remember 
another passage I think says something to 
the same purpose — one in Epictetus him- 
self,” continued Malcolm, drawing the 
little book from his pocket and turning 
over the leaves, while Lenorme sat wait- 
ing, wondering, and careful not to inter- 
rupt him. He turned to the forty-second 
chapter and began to read from the Greek. 

“I’ve forgotten all the Greek I ever 
had,” said Lenorme. 

Then Malcolm turned to the opposite 
page and began to read the Latin. 

“Tut! tut!” said Lenorme, “I can’t 
follow your Scotch pronunciation.” 

“That’s a pity,” said Malcolm: “it’s 
the right way.” 

“JT don’t doubt it: you Scotch are al- 
ways in the right. But just read it off in 
English, will you?” 

Thus adjured, Malcolm read slowly and 
with choice of word and phrase: “* And 
if any one shall say unto thee that thou 
knowest nothing, notwithstanding thou 
must not be vexed: then know thou that 
thou hast begun thy work.’ —That is,” ex- 
plained Malcolm, “ when you keep silence 
about principles in the presence of those 
that are incapable of understanding them. 
—‘ For the sheep also do not manifest to 
the shepherds how much they have eaten 
by producing fodder ; but, inwardly digest- 
ing their food, they produce outwardly 
wool and milk. And thou therefore set 
not forth principles before the unthinking, 
but the actions that result from the diges- 
tion of them.’—That last is not quite 
literal, but I think it’s about right,” con- 
cluded Malcolm, putting the book again in 
the breast pocket of his silver-buttoned 
coat. “That’s the passage I thought of, 
but I see now it won’t apply. He speaks 
of not saying what you know: I spoke of 
forgetting where you got it.” 

“Come, now,” said Lenorme, growing 





more and more interested in his new ac 
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quaintance, “ tell me something about your 
life. Account for yourself. If you will 
make a friendship of it, you must do that.” 

“JT will, sir,” said Malcolm, and with 
the word began to tell him most things 
he could think of as bearing upon his men- 
tal history up to and after the time also 
when his birth was disclosed to him. In 
omitting that disclosure he believed he 
had without it quite accounted for himself. 
Through the whole recital he dwelt chiefly 
on the lessons and influences of the 
schoolmaster. 

“Well, I must admit,” said Lenorme 
when he had ended, “that you are no 
longer unintelligible, not to say incred- 
ible. You have had a splendid education, 
in which I hope you give the herring and 
Kelpie their due share.” He sat silently 
regarding him for a few moments. Then 
he said, “ I’ll tell you what, now: if I help 
you to buy a horse, you must help me to 
paint a picture.” 

“1 don’t know how I’m to do that,” said 

Malcolm, “but if yo do, that’s enough. 
I shall only be too happy to do what I 
can.” 
“Then I'll tell you. But you’re not to 
tell anybody: it’s a secret. 1 have discov- 
ered that there is no suitable portrait of 
Lady Lossie’s father. It is a great pity. 
His brother and his father and grandfather 
are allin Portland Place, in Highland cos- 
tume, as chiefs of their clan: his place 
only is vacant. Lady Lossie, however, 
has in her possession one or two minia- 
tures of him, which, although badly paint- 
ed, I should think may give the outlines 
of his face and head with tolerable cor- 
rectness. From the portraits of his prede- 
cessors, and from Lady Lossie herself, I 
gain some knowledge of what is common 
to the family; and from all together I hope 
to gather and paint what will be recog- 
nizable by her as a likeness of her father ; 
which afterward I hope to better by her 
remarks. These remarks I hope to get 
first from her feelings unadulterated by 
criticism, through the surprise of coming 
upon the picture suddenly : afterward from 
her judgment at its leisure. Now, I re- 
member seeing you wait at table —the 
first time I saw you—in the Highland 
dress: will you come to me so dressed, 
and let me paint from you?” 

“TJl do better than that, sir,” cried 
Malcolm, eagerly. “Ill get up from Los- 
sie House my lord’s very dress that he 
wore when he went to court — his jewelled 
dirk, and Andrew Ferrara broadsword 
with the hilt of realsilver. That'll greatly 
help your design upon my lady, for he 
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dressed up in them all more than once 
just to please her.” 

“Thank you!” said Lenorme very 
heartily : “ that will be of immense advan- 
tage. Write at once.” 

“T will, sir. Only I’m a bigger man 
than my—late master; and you must 
mind that.” 

“T’ll see to it. You get the clothes and 
all the rest of the accoutrements — rich 
with barbaric gems and gold, and ——” 

“Neither gems nor gold, sir —honest 
Scotch cairngorms and plain silver,” said 
Malcolm. 

“T only quoted Milton,” returned Le- 
norme. 

“Then you should have quoted cor- 
rectly, sir. ‘Showers on her kings bar- 
baric pearl and gold’ —that’s the line, 
and you can’t better it. Mr. Graham 
always pulled me up if I didn’t quote cor- 
rectly. By-the-bye, sir, some say it’s 
kings barbaric, but there’s barbaric gold 
in Virgil.” 

“I dare say you are right,” said Le- 
norme., “ But you are far too learned for 
me.” 

“ Don’t make game of me, sir. I know 
two or three books pretty well, and when 
I get a chance I can’t help talking about 
them. It’s so seldom now I can get a 
mouthful of Milton. There’s no cave here 
to go into and roll the mimic thunder in 
your mouth. If the people here heard me 
reading loud out, they would call me mad. 
It’s a mercy in this London if a working- 
man get loneliness enough to say his 
prayers in.” 

“You do say your prayers, then?” 
asked Lenorme, looking at him curiously. 

“Yes: don’t you, sir? You had so 
much sense about the beasts, I thought 
you must be a man that said his prayers.” 

Lenorme was silent. He was not alto- 
gether innocent of saying prayers, but of 
late years it had grown a more formal and 
gradually a rarer thing. One reason of 
this was that it had never come into his 
head that God cared about pictures, or 
had the slightest interest whether he 
painted well or ill. If a man’s earnest 
calling, to which of necessity the greater 
part of his thought is given, is altogether 
dissociated in his mind from his religion, 
it is not wonderful that his prayers should 
by degrees wither and die. The question 
is, whether they ever had much vitality. 
But one mighty negative was yet true of 
Lenorme: he had not got in his head, still 
less had he ever cherished in his heart, the 
thought that there was anything fine in 
disbelieving in a God, or anything con- 
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temptible in imagining communication 
with a being of grander essence than him- 
self. That in which Socrates rejoiced 
with exultant humility many a youth now- 
adays thinks himself a fine fellow for cast- 
ing from him with ignorant scorn, 

A true conception of the conversation 
above recorded can hardly be had except 
my reader will take the trouble to imagine 
the contrast between the Scotch accent 
and inflection, the largeness and prolonga- 
tion of vowel-sounds, and, above all, the 
Scotch tone of Malcolm, and the pure, 
clear articulation and decided utterance of 
the perfect London speech of Lenorme. 
It was something like the difference be- 
tween the blank verse of Young and the 
prose of Burke. 

The silence endured so long that Mal- 
colm began to fear he had hurt his new 
friend, and thought it better to take his 
leave. “I'll go and write to Mrs. Court- 
hope — that’s the housekeeper — to-night, 
to send up the things at once. When 
would it be convenient for you to go and 
look at some horses with me, Mr. Le- 
norme?” he said. 

“I shall be at home all to-morrrow,” 
answered the painter, “and ready to go 
with you any time you like to come for 
me.” 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and 
they parted like old friends. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A LADY. 


THE next morning Malcolm took Kelpie 
into the park and gave her a good breath- 
ing. He had thought to jump the rails 
and let her have her head, but he found 
there were too many park-keepers and 
police about: he saw he could do little 
for her that way. He was turning hame 
with her again when one of her evil fits 
came upon her, this time taking its first 
form in a sudden stiffening of every mus- 
cle: she stood stock-still with flaming 
eyes. I suspect we human beings know 
but little of the fierceness with which the 
vortices of passion rage in the more purely 
animal natures. This beginning he well 
knew would end in a wild paroxysm of 
rearing and plunging. He had more than 
once tried the exorcism of patience, sitting 
sedate upon her back until she chose to 
move ; but on these occasions the tempest 
that followed had been of the very worst 
description; so that he had concluded it 
better to bring on the crisis, thereby sure 
at least to save time; and after he had 
adopted this mode with her, attacks of the 





sort, if no less violent, had certainly be- 
come fewer. The moment, therefore, that 
symptoms of an approaching fit showed 
themselves he used his spiked heels with 
vigor. Upon this occasion he had a stiff 
tussle with her, but as usual gained the 
victory, and was riding slowly along the 
Row, Kelpie tossing up now her head, 
now her heels, in indignant protest against 
obedience in general, and enforced obedi- 
ence in particular, when a lady on horse- 
back, who had come galloping from the 
opposite direction with her groom behind 
her, pulled up and lifted her hand with 
imperative grace: she had seen something 
of what had been going on. Malcolm 
reined in. But Kelpie, after her nature, 
was now as unwilling to stop as she had 
been before to proceed, and the fight be- 
gan again, with some difference of move- 
ment and aspect, but the spurs once more 
playing a free part. 

“Man! man!” cried the lady in most 
musical reproof, “do you know what you 
are about?” 

“It would be a bad job for her and me 
too if I did not, my lady,” said Malcolm, 
whom her appearance and manner im- 
pressed with a conviction of rank; and 
as he spoke he smiled in the midst of 
the struggle: he seldom got angry with 
Kelpie. 

But the smile, instead of taking from 
the apparent roughness of his speech, 
only made his conduct appear in the 
lady’s eyes more cruel. “ How is it pos- 
sible you can treat the poor animal so 
unkindly —and in cold blood too?” she 
said, and an indescribable tone of plead- 
ing ran through the rebuke. “ Why, her 
poor sides are actually ” A shudder 
and look of personal distress completed 
the sentence. 

“You don’t know what she is, my lady, 
or you would not think it necessary to in- 
tercede for her.” 

“ But if she is naughty, is that any rea- 
son why you should be cruel? ” 

“No, my lady; but it is the best 
reason why I should try to make her 
good.” 

“You will never make her good that 
way.” 

“ Improvement gives ground for hope,” 
said Malcolm. 

“But you must not treat a poor dumb 
animal as you would a responsible human 
being.” 

“*She’s not so very poor, my lady. She 
has all she wants, and does nothing to earn 
it— nothing to speak of, and nothing at 
all with good-will, For her dumbness, 
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that’s a mercy. If she could speak she 
wouldn’t be fit to live amongst decent 
people. But for that matter, if some one 
hadn’t taken her in hand, dumbas she is, 
she would have been shot long ago.” 

“ Better that than live with such usage.” 

“1 don’t think she would agree with you, 
my lady. My fear is that, for as cruel as 
it looks to your ladyship, take it all to- 
gether, she enjoys the fight. In any case, 
I am certain she has more regard for me 
than any other being in the universe.” 

“Who cax have any regard for you,” 
said the lady very gently, in utter mistake 
of his meaning, “if you have no command 
of your temper? You must learn to rule 
yourself first.” 

“ That’s true, my lady; and so long as 
my mare is not able to be a law to herself, 
I must be a law to her too.” 

“But have you never heard of the law 
of kindness? You could do so much more 
without the severity.” 

“With some natures I grant you, my 
lady, but not with such as she. Horse or 
man —they never know kindness till they 
have learned fear. Kelpie would have 
torn me to pieces before now if I had 
taken your way with her. But except I 
can do a good deal more with her yet, she 
will be nothing better than a natural 
brute beast made to be taken and de- 
stroyed.” 

“The Bible again!” murmured the lady 
to herself. “Of how much cruelty has 
not that book to bear the blame!” 

All this time Kelpie was trying hard to 
get at the lady’s horse to bite him. But 
she did not see that. She was too much 
distressed, and was growing more and 
more so. “ I wish you would let my groom 
try her,” she said after a pitiful pause. 
“He’s an older and more experienced 
man than you. He has children. He 
would show you what can be done by gen- 
tleness.” 

From Malcolm’s words she had scarcely 
gathered even a false meaning —not a 
glimmer of his nature —not even a suspi- 
cion that he meant something.. To herhe 
was but a handsome, brutal young groom. 
From the world of thought and reasoning 
that lay behind his words not an echo had 
reached her. 

“It would be a great satisfaction to my 
old Adam to let him try her,” said Mal- 
colm. 

“The Bible again!” said the lady to 
. herself. 

“But it would be murder,” he added, 
“not knowing myself what experience he 
has had.” 
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“T see,” said the lady to herself, but 
loud enough for Malcolm to hear, for her 
tenderheartedness had made her both 
angry and unjust, “ his self-conceit is equal 
to his cruelty —just what I might have 
expected !” 

With the words she turned her horse’s 
head and rode away, leaving a lump in 
Malcolm’s throat. 

“IT wuss fowk ” — he still spoke Scotch 
in his own chamber — “ wad du as they’re 
tell’t, an’ no jeedge ane anither. I’msure 
it’s Kelpie’s best chance o’ salvation ’at I 
gang on wi’ her. Stablemen wad hae had 
her brocken doon a’thegither by this time, 
an’ life wad hae had little relish left.” 

It added hugely to the bitterness of be- 
ing thus rebuked that he had never in his 
life seen such a radiance of beauty’s soft- 
est light as shone from the face and form 
of the reproving angel. “Only she canna 
be an angel,” he said to himself, “or she 
wad hae ken’t better.” 

She was young — not more than twenty 
—tall and graceful, with a touch of the 
matronjy, which she must have had even 
in childhood, for it belonged to her, so 
staid, so stately was she in all her grace. 
With her brown hair, her lily complexion, 
her biue-gray eyes, she was all of the 
moonlight and its shadows — even now in 
the early morning and angry. Her nose 
was so nearly perfect that one never 
thought of it. Her mouth was rather 
large, but had gained in value of shape, 
and in the expression of indwelling sweet- 
ness, with every line that carried it beyond 
the measure of smallness. Most little 
mouths are pretty, some even lovely, but 
not one have I seen beautiful. Her fore- 
head was the sweetest of half-moons. Of 
those who knew her best, some absolutely 
believed that a radiance resembling moon- 
light shimmered from its precious expanse. 
“Be ye angry and sin not,” had always 
been a puzzle to Malcolm, who had, as I 
have said, inherited a certain Celtic fierce- 
ness: but now, even while he knew him- 
self the object of the anger, he understood 
the word. It tried him, sorely, however, 
that such gentleness and beauty should be 
unreasonable. Could it be that he should 
never have a chance of convincing her 
how mistaken she was concerning his 
treatment of Kelpie? What a celestial 
rosy red her face had glowed! and what 
summer lightnings had flashed up in her 
eyes, as if they had been the horizons of 
heavenly worlds up which flew the dreams 
that broke from the brain of a young 
sleeping goddess, to make the worlds glad 
also in the night of their slumber! 
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Something like this Malcolm felt : who- 
ever saw her must feel as he had never 
felt before. He gazed after her long and 
earnestly. “It’s an awfu’ thing to haea 
women like that angert at ye,” he said to 
himself when at length she had disap- 
peo “as bonny as she is angry. God 

e praised ’at he kens a’ thing, an’’s no 
angert wi’ ye for the luik o’ athing! But 
the wheel may come roon’ again — wha 
kens? Ony gait, I s’ mak the best o’ 
Kelpie I can.—I won’er gien she kens 
Leddy Florimel? She’s a heap mair 
boontifu’-like in her beauty nor her. The 
man micht haud ’s ain wi’ an archangel ’at 
had a wuman like that to the wife o’ ’m. — 
Hoots! I'll be wussin’ I had had anither 
upbringin’, ’at I micht ha’ won a step 
nearer to the hem o’ her garment; an’ that 
wad be to deny him ’at made ’an ordeen’t 
me. I wullnotdo that. But I maun hae 
a crack wi’ Maister Graham anent things 
twa or three, jist to haud me straucht, for 
I’m jist girnin’ at bein’ sae regairdit by sic 
a revelation. Gien she had been an auld 
wife, I wad hae only lauchen: what for ’s 
that? I doobt I’m no muckle mair rizzon- 
able nor hersel’, The thing was this, I 
fancy: it was sae clear she spak frae no 
ill-natur’, only frae pure humanity. She’s 
a gran’ ane, yon, on!y some saft, I doobt.” 

For the lady, she rode away sadly 
strengthened in her doubts whether there 
could be a God in the world — not because 
there were in it such men as she took 
Malcolm for, but because such a lovely 
animal had fallen into his hands. 

“It’s a sair thing to be misjeedged,” 
said Malcolm to himself as he put the 
demoness in her stall; “but it’s no more 
than the Macker o’’s pits up wi’ ilka hoor 
o’ the day, an’ says na aword. Eh, but 
God’s unco quaiet! Sae lang as he kens 
till himsel’ ’at he’s a’ richt, he lats fowk 
think ’at they like —till he has time to 
lat them ken better. Lord, mak clean my 
hert within me, an’ syne I’ll care little for 
ony jeedgment but thine!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PSYCHE. 


Ir was a lovely day, but Florimel would 
not ride: Malcolm must go at once to Mr. 
Lenorme: she would not go out again un- 
til she could have a choice of horses to 
follow her. “ Your Kelpie is all very well 
in Richmond Park —and I wish i were 
able to ride her myself, Malcolm — but 
she will never do in London.” 

His name sounded sweet on her lips, 
but somehow to-day, for the first time since 
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he saw her first, he felt a strange sense 
of superiority in his protection of her: 
could it be because he had that morning 
looked unto a higher orb of creation? It 
mattered little to Malcolm’s generous na- 
ture that the voice that issued therefrom 
had been one of unjust rebuke. “ Who 
knows, my lady,” he answered his mis- 
tress, “but you may ride her some day? 
Give her a bit of sugar every time you see 
her —on your hand, so that she may take 
it with her lips and not catch your fin- 

Ss,” 

“You shall show me how,” said Flori- 
mel, and gave him a note for Mr. Le- 
norme. 

When he came in sight of the river, there, 
almost opposite the painter’s house, lay his 
own little yacht. He thought of Kelpie 
in the stable, saw Psyche floating like a 
swan in the reach, made two or three long 
strides, then sought to exhale the pride of 
life in thanksgiving. 

The moment his arrival was announced 
to Lenorme he came down and went with 
him, and in an hour or two they had found 
very much the sort of horse they wanted. 
Malcolm took him home for trial, and 
Florimel was pleased with him. The 
earl’s opinion was not to be had, for he 
had hurt his shoulder when he fell from 
the rearing Kelpie the day before, and was 
confined to his room in Curzon Street. 

In the evening Malcolm put on his 
yachter’s uniform and set out again for 
Chelsea. There he took a boat and 
crossed the river to the yacht, which lay 
near the other side in charge of an old 
salt whose acquaintance Blue Peter had 
made when lying below the bridges. On 
board he found all tidy and shipshape. 
He dived into the cabin, lighted a candle 
and made some measurements; all the 
little luxuries of the nest — carpets, cush- 
ions, curtains and other things — were at 
Lossie House, having been removed when 
the Psyche was laid up for the winter: he 
was going to replace them. And he was 
anxious to see whether he could not fulfil 
a desire he had once heard Florimel ex- 
press to her father — that she had a bed 
on board and could sleep there. He 
found it possible, and had soon contrived 
a berth: even a tiny stateroom was with- 
in the limits of construction. 

Returning to the deck, he was consult- 
ing Travers about a carpenter when, to 
his astonishment, he saw young Davy, the 
boy he had brought from Duff Harbor, 
and whom he understood to have gone 
back with Blue Peter, gazing at him from 
before the mast. 
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“Gien ye please, Maister MacPhail,” 
said Davy, and said no.more. 

“ How on earth do you come to be here, 
you rascal?” said Malcolm. “ Peter was 
to take you home with him.” 

“] garred him think I was gauin’,” an- 
swered the boy, scratching his red poll, 
which glowed in the dusk. 

“I gave him your wages,” said Malcolm. 

“ Ay, he tauld me that, but I loot them 
gang an’ gae him the slip, an’ wan ashore 
close ahint yersel’, sir, jist as the smack 
set sail. I cudna gang ohn hed a word 
wi’ yersel’, sir, to see whether ye wadna 
lat me bide wi’ ye, sir. I haena muckla 
wut, they tell me, sir, but gien I michtna 
aye be able to du what ye tell’t me to du, 
I cud aye haud ohn dune what ye tell’t me 
no to du.” 

The words of the boy pleased Malcolm 
more than he judged it wise to manifest. 
He looked hard at Davy. There was little 
to he seen in his face except the best and 
only thing—truth. It shone from his 
round pale-blue eyes; it conquered the 
self-assertion of his unhappy nose; it 
seemed to glow in every freckle of his 
sunburnt cheeks as earnestly he returned 
Malcolm’s gaze. 

“But,” said Malcolm, almost satisfied, 
“ how is this, Travers? I never gave you 
any instructions about the boy.” 

“There’s where it is, sir,” answered 
Travers. “I seed the boy aboard before, 
and when he come aboard again, jest arter 
you left, I never as much as said to my- 
self, ‘It’s all right.’ I axed him no ques- 
tions, and he told me no lies.” 

“Gien ye please, sir,” struck in Davy, 
“Maister Trahvers gied me my mait, an’ 
I tuik it, cause I hed no sil’er to buy ony: 
I houp it wasna stealin’, sir. An’ gien 
ye wad keep me, ye cud tak it aff o’ my 
wauges for three days.” 

“ Look here, Davy,” said Malcolm, turn- 
ing sharp upon him: “can you swim?” 

“ Ay, can I, sir — weel that,” answered 
Davy. 

“Jump overboard, then, and swim 
ashore,” said Malcolm, pointing to the 
Chelsea bank. 

The boy made two strides to the Jar- 
board gunwale, and would have been over 
the next instant, but Malcolm caught him 
by the shoulder. “ That'll do, Davy: I'll 
give you a chance, Davy,” he said; “and 
it I get a good account of you from Trav- 
ers, |’ll rig you out like myself here.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Davy. “Is’du 
what I can to please ye, sir. An’ gien’ ye 
wad sen’ my wauges hame to my mither, 
sir, ye wad ken ’at I cudna be gauin’ strav- 
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aguin’ an’ drinkin’ whan yer back was 
turn’t.” 

“ Well, I’ll write to your mother and see 
what she says,” said Malcolm. — “ Now 
I want to tell you, both of you, that this 
yacht belongs to the Marchioness of Los- 
sie, and I have the command of her, and 
I must have everything on board ship- 
shape, and as clean, Travers, as if she 
was a seventy-four. If there’s the head 
of a nail visible, it must be as bright as 
silver. And everything must be at the 
word. The least hesitation and I have 
done with that man. If Davy here had 
grumbled one mouthful, even on-his way 
overboard, I wouldn’t have kept him.” 

He then arranged that Travers was to 
go home that night, and bring with him 
the next morning an old carpenter friend 
of his. He would himself be down by 
seven o’clock to set him to work. 

The result was, that before a fortnight 
was over he had the cabin thoroughly fit- 
ted up with all the luxuries it had formerly 
possessed, and as many more as he could 
think of to compensate for the loss of the 
space Occupied by the daintiest little state- 
room —a very jewel-box for softness and 
richness and comfort. In the cabin, 
amongst the rest of his additions, he had 
fixed in a corner a set of tiny bookshelves, 
and filled them with what books he knew 
his sister liked, and some that he liked for 
her. It was not probable she would read 
in them much, he said to himself, but they 
wouldn’t make the boat heel, and who 
could tell when a drop of celestial nepen- 
the might ooze from one or another of 
them? So there they stood, in their love- 
ly colors of morocco, russia, calf or vel- 
lum—types of the infinite rest in the 
midst of the ever restless — the types for- 
ever tossed, but the rest remaining. 

By that time also he had arranged with 
Travers and Davy a code of signals. 

The day after Malcolm had his new 
hack he rode him behind his mistress in 
the park, and nothing could be more deco- 
rous than the behavior of both horse and 
groom. It was early, and in Rotten Row, 
to his delight, they met the lady of rebuke. 
She and Florimel pulled up simultane- 
ously, greeted, and had a little talk. When 
they parted, and the lady came to pass 
Malcolm, whom she had not suspected, 
sitting a civilized. horse in all serenity 
behind his mistress, she cast a quick 
second glance at him, and her fair face 
flushed with the red reflex of yesterday’s 
anger. He expected her to turn at once 
and complain of him to his mistress, but 
to his disappointment she rode on. 
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When they left the park, Florimel went | ing a sermon and speaking extempore, a 


down Constitution Hill, and, turning west- 
ward, rode to Chelsea. As they ap- 
proached Mr. Lenorme’s house she 
stopped and said to Malcolm, “I am 
going to run in and thank Mr. Lenorme 
for the trouble he has been at about the 
horse. Which is the house?” 

She pulled up at the gate. Malcolm 
dismounted, but before he could get near 
to assist her she was already halfway up 
the walk, flying, and he was but in time to 
catch the rein of Abbot, already moving 
off, curious to know whether he was 
actually,trusted alone. In about five min- 
utes she came again, glancing about her 
all ways but behind — with a scared look, 
Malcolm thought. But she walked more 
slowly and statelily than usual down the 
path. In a moment Malcolm had her in 
the saddle, and she cantered away past 
the hospital into Sloane Street, and across 
the park home. He said to himself, “ She 
knows the way.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, the schoolmas- 
ter, was the son of a grieve, or farm-over- 
seer, in the north of Scotland. By strain- 
ing every nerve his parents had succeeded 
in giving him a university education, the 
narrowness of whose scope was possibly 
favorable to the development of what 
genius, rare and shy, might lurk among 
the students. He had labored well, and 
had gathered a good deal from books and 
lectures, but far more from the mines they 
guided him to discover in his own nature. 
In common with so many Scotch parents, 
his had cherished the most wretched as 
well as hopeless of all ambitions, seeing it 
presumes to work in a region into which 
mo ambition can enter —lI mean that of 
seeing their son a clergyman. In pres- 
byter, curate, bishop, or cardinal ambition 
can fare but as that of the creeping thing 
to build its nest in the topmost boughs of 
the cedar. Worse than that: my simile 
is a poor one, for the momenta thought 
of ambition is cherished, that moment the 
man is out of the kingdom. Their son, 
with already a few glimmering insights 
which had not yet begun to interfere with 
his acceptance of the doctrines of his 
Church, made no opposition to their wish, 
but having qualified himself to the satis- 
faction of his superiors, at length ascended 
the pulpit to preach his first sermon. 

The custom of the time as to preaching 
was a sort of compromise between read- 





mode morally as well as artistically false ; 
the preacher learned his sermon by rote, 
and repeated it—as much like the man 
he therein was not, and as little like the 
parrot he was, as he could. It is no won- 
der, in such an attempt, either that mem- 
ory should fail a shy man or assurance an 
honest man. In Mr. Graham’s case it 
was probably the former: the practice 
was universal, and he could hardly yet 
have begun to question it, so as to have 
had any conscience of evil. Dlessedly, 
however, for his dawning truth and well- 
being, he failed —failed utterly, pitifully. 
His tongue clave to the roof of his mouth; 
his lips moved, but shaped no sound; a 
deathly dew bathed his forehead; his 
knees shook; and he sank at last to the 
bottom of the chamber of his torture, 
whence, while his mother wept below and 
his father clenched hands of despair be- 
neath the tails of his Sunday coat, he was 
half led, half dragged down the steps by 
the bedral, shrunken together like one 
caught in a shameful deed, and with the 
ghastly look of him who has but just 
revived from the faint supervening on the 
agonies of the rack. Home they crept 
together, speechless and hopeless, all 
three, to be thenceforth the contempt, 
and not the envy, of their fellow-par- 
ishioners. For if the vulgar — 
toward the home-born prophet is supercil- 
iousness, what must the sentence upon 
failure be in ungenerous natures, to which 
every downfall of another is an uplifting 
of themselves! But Mr. Graham’s worth 
had gained him friends in the presbytery, 
and he was that same week appointed to 
the vacant school of another parish. 
There it was not long before he made the 
acquaintance of Griselda Campbell, who 
was governess in the great house of the 
neigborhood, and a love, not the less true 
that it was hopeless from the first, soon 
began to consume the chagrin of his 
failure, and substitute for it a more ele- 
vating sorrow; for how could an embod- 
ied failure, to offer whose miserable self 
would be an insult, dare speak of love 
to one before whom his whole being sank 
worshipping? Silence was the sole armor 
of his privilege. So long as he was silent 
the terrible arrow would never part from 
the bow of those sweet lips : he might love 
on, love ever, nor be grulged the bliss of 
such visions as, to him seated on its outer 
steps, might come from any chance open- 
ing of the heavenly gate. And Miss 
Campbell thought of him more kindly than 
he knew. But before long she accepted 
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the offered situation of governess to Lady 
Annabel, the only child of the late mar- 
quis’s elder brother, at that time himself 
marquis, and removed to Lossie House. 
There the late marquis fell in love with 
her and persuaded her to a secret mar- 
riage. ‘There also she became, in the ab- 
sence of her husband, the mother of Mal- 
colm. But the marquis of the time, jeal- 
ous for the succession of his daughter, 
and fearing his brother might yet marry 
the mother of his child, contrived, with the 
assistance of the midwife, to remove the 
infant and persuade the mother that he 
was dead, and also to persuade his brother 
of the death of both mother and child; 
after which, imagining herself wilfully de- 
serted by her husband, yet determined to 
endure shame rather than break the prom- 
ise of secrecy she had given him, the poor 
lady accepted the hospitality of her distant 
relative, Miss Horn, and continued with 
her till she died. 

When he learned where she had gone, 
Mr. Graham seized a chance of change to 
Portlossie that occurred soon after, and 
when she became her cousin’s guest went 
to see her, was kindly received, and for 
twenty years lived in friendly relations 
with the two. It was not until after her 
death that he came to know the strange 
fact that the object of his calm, unaltera- 
ble devotion had been a wife all those 
years, and was the mother of his favorite 
pupil. About the same time he was dis- 
missed from the school on the charge of 
heretical teaching, founded on certain 
religious conversations he had had with 
some of the fisher-people who sought his 
advice; and thereupon he had left the 
place and gone to London, knowing it 
would be next to impossible to find or 
gather another school in Scotland after 
being thus branded. In London he hoped, 
one way or another, to avoid dying of cold 
or hunger or in debt: that was very nearly 
the limit of his earthly ambition. 

He had just one acquaintance in the 
whole mighty city, and no more. Him he 
had known in the days of his sojourn at 
King’s College, where he had grown with 
him from bejan to magistrand. He was 
the son of a linendraper in Aberdeen, and 
was a decent, good-humored fellow, who, 
if he had not distinguished, had never 
disgraced himself. His father, having 
somewhat influential business relations, 
and finding in him no leanings to a pro- 
fession, bespoke the good offices of a cer- 
tain large retail house in London, and sent 
him thither to learn the business. The 
result was, that he had married a daugh- 
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ter of one of the partners, and become a 
partner himself. His old friend wrote to 
him at his shop in Oxford Street, and then 
went to see him at his house on Haver- 
stock Hill. 

He was shown into the library, in 
which were two mahogany cases with 
plate-glass doors, full of books, well cared 
for as to clothing and condition, and per- 
fectly placid, as if never disturbed from 
one week’s end to another. In a minute 
Mr. Marshal entered —so changed that 
he could never have recognized him; still, 
however, a kind-hearted, genial man. He 
received his class-fellow cordially,and re- 
spectfully, referred merrily to old times, 
begged to know how he was getting on, 
asked whether he had come to London 
with any special object, and invited him 
to dine with them on Sunday. He accept- 
ed the invitation, met him, according to 
agreement, at a certain chapel in Kentish 
town, of which he was a deacon, and 
walked home with him and his wife. 

They had but one of their family at 
home, the youngest son, whom his father 
was having educated for the Dissenting 
ministry in the fuil conviction that he was 
doing not a little for the truth, and justify- 
ing its cause before men, by devoting to 
its service the son of a man of standing 
and worldly means, whom he might have 
easily placed in a position to make money. 
The youth was of simple character and 
good inclination—ready to do what he 
saw to be right, but slow in putting to the 
question anything that interfered with his 
notions of laudable ambition or justifiable 
self-interest. He was attending lectures 
at a Dissenting college in the neighbor- 
hood, for his father feared Oxford or 
Cambridge — not for his morals, but his 
opinions in regard to Church and State. 

The schoolmaster spent a few days in 
the house. His friend was generally in 
town, and his wife, regarding him as very 
primitive and hardly fit for what she 
counted society —the class, namely, that 
she herself represented — was patronizing 
and condescending; but the young fellow, 
finding, to his surprise, that he knew a 
great deal more about his studies than he 
did himself, was first somewhat attracted, 
and then somewhat influenced by him, so 
that at length an intimacy tending to 
friendship arose between them. 

Mr. Graham was not a little shocked to 
discover that his ideas in respect of the 
preacher’s calling were of a very worldly 
kind. The notions of this fledging of 
Dissent differed from those of a clergy- 
man of the same stamp in this: the latter 
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regards the church as a society with ac- 
cumulated property for the use of its 
officers ; the former regarded it as a com- 
munity of communities, each possessing a 
preaching-house which ought to be made 
commercially successful. Saving  influ- 
ences must emanate from it of course, but 
Dissenting saving influences. 

His mother was a partisan to a hideous 
extent. To hear her talk you would have 
thought she imagined the apostles the 
first Dissenters, and that the main duty of 
every Christian soul was to battle for the 
victory of congregationalism over episco- 
pacy, and voluntaryism over State endow- 
ment. Her every mode of thinking and 
acting was of a levelling commonplace. 
With her, love was liking, duty something 
unpleasant — generally to other people — 
and kindness patronage. But she was 
just in money matters, and her son too had 
every intention of being worthy of his 
hire, though wherein lay the value of the 
labor with which he thought to counter- 
poise that hire it were hard to say. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MELANCHTHON: 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 


It has hitherto been common in En- 
gland to view Melanchthon only as one of 
the coryphai of the German Reformation, 
as the mere zapacrarng of Luther, as the 
principal theologian and the amiable con- 
troversixlist of that great struggle. Inthe 
following remarks it is proposed to regard 
him as a distinguished humanist, as one of 
the chief promoters of the Renascence ; 
to consider his claims to the proud title 
which he bears among his countrymen of 
* Preceptor Germanie ;” and to make an 
estimate of the grounds of the high eulo- 
gium passed upon him by Hallam, when 
he says that the fanaticism of the follow- 
ers of the leaders of the Reformation 
would have crushed the rising humanities 
in Europe, “if one man, Melanchthon, had 
not perceived the necessity of preserving 
human learning as a bulwark to theology 
itself against the wild waves of enthusi- 
asm.” This side of his character is, in- 
deed, not overlooked by Cox in his excel- 
lent biography; but it admits of fuller ex- 
position than was consistent with the plan 
and limits of that work; and since Cox’s 
day several German works have appeared, 
in which Melanchthon’s work as an educa- 
tor and a humanist is specially considered, 
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and his claim recognized to one of the 
highest places in the history of European 
culture. 

He was born at Bretten in the year 
1497, when Luther, a youth of fourteen, 
was begging his bread from door to door 
to support himself at school at Magde- 
burg; and when Erasmus, then in his 
thirty-second ye: was enjoying himself 
with More and Wolsey and the best soci- 
ety of Oxford. He was instructed in Latin 
in his native town, but was soon removed 
to Pforzheim, where he began the study of 
Greek under George Simler, from whom 
he afterwards listened to lectures on civil 
law at Tiibingen. Of Simler he retained 
to the last most pleasing recollections. 
He says: — 


He compelled me to study grammar; he 
suffered me to omit nothing; as often as I 
blundered he punished me, yet with suitable 
moderation ; and so he made me a gramma- 
rian. He was a most excellent man ; he loved 
me like a son, I loved him like a father; and 
shortly, I trust, we shall meet in heaven. I 
loved him, although he practised severity 
towards me; it was in fact not severity but 
fatherly castigation. The discipline then was 
much stricter than now. 


While attending Simler’s school he 
boarded with a relative of his own who 
was the sister of Reuchlin, the celebrated 
restorer of Hebrew literature — “the first 
who rendered possible a correct exegesis 
of the Old Testament Scriptures,” and 
consequently not the least of the Reform- 
ers before the Reformation. Reuchlin, 
while visiting his sister, was not slow to 
discern the budding ability of her youth- 
ful protégé: he encouraged him in his 
studies; converted his name, as was then 
the fashion, from Schwartzerd to Melanch- 
thon; presented him with a Greek gram- 
mar — probably a copy of his own ptxpo- 
mawcia—a Greek lexicon, a Bible, and, 
by way of stimulus it may be supposed, a 
doctor’s red hat. His after-life proved 
what use he made of the grammar, lexi- 
con, and Bible; but the doctor’s red hat 
Melanchthon never wore. Whether in 
sport he ever donned that presented by 
Reuchlin we are not informed; but certain 
it is that Melanchthon, the famous theolo- 
gian, the “ Pen of the Reformation,” was 
too modest ever to accept the doctor’s de- 
gree. Nobody,” he writes, * could ever 
induce me to allow that honor to be de- 
creed to me. Not that I esteem these 
degrees of small value: they imply great 
burdens and are necessary to the State; 
but I think they ought to be sought after 
and conferred with moderation. Let oth- 
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ers seek after power and honors ; they are 
nothing to me.” * 

In the year 1509, when no more than 
twelve years of age, he entered the uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in time to enjoy 
only the memories of some of the great 
names that had taught there. Agricola, 
who shares with Reuchlin and Erasmus 
the honor of introducing Greek learning 
into Germany, and Dalberg, who, after 
taking on the culture and polish of Italy, 
had returned to teach in their native uni- 
versities, were dead; and Reuchlin had 
left Heidelberg the year after Melanchthon 
was born. These great men had left no 
successors, and all Melanchthon could 
learn here was a babbling dialectic anda 
little of physics. Here, however, he 
learned to make verses; and in this art, 
even the elder Scaliger himself being 
judge, he afterwards attained great emi- 
nence and beat all the Germans. Here, 
too, he read the then modern writers such 
as Politian, who extended his culture and 
exercised no small influence upon his style. 
In his fourteenth year the university made 
him a bachelor, when he acted as tutor to 
the sons of a German nobleman, and pre- 
pared for them the plan of what he after- 
wards published as a Greek grammar. 
The university was unwilling, on account 
of his youth, to admit him to the master’s 
degree ; and pique at this, along with an 
outbreak of fever, caused him to leave 
Heidelberg and proceed to Tiibingen. 

This university was then but five-and- 
thirty years old; but there are times when 
the age of institutions, as of individuals, 
cannot rightly be measured only by years. 
Such was the period from 1477 to 1512. 
The former date carries us back to the 
Middle Ages, to the barren logomachies 
and the endless syllogisms of the nomi- 
nalists and realists—to the days when 
Scotus and St. Thomas were the ultimate 
bases of theology. By the latter date at 
Tiibingen there was a professor who read, 
indeed, on Scotus, but who wandered oc- 
casionally from the doctrine of the Church, 
who had studied Hebrew and Greek, and 
wished to found all theology upon the Bi- 
ble. By the latter date the German schol- 
ars had returned from Italy. The German 
universities were for the most part astir 
with the new learning; and the contro- 


* It is perhaps worthy of remark how differently 
Luther valued his doctor's degree. Raumer, a late 
professor at Erlangen, —from whose valuable ‘‘ Ge- 
schichte der Pidagogik’’ many of the facts of this article 
are drawn — says that it was in virtue of his possessing 
this degree that Luther felt in conscience impelled to 
enter the lists against pope and emperor alike. 
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versy at Tiibingen was now no longer be- 
tween nominalist and realist, but between 
the professor of the /étere politiores and 
the monks, who regarded the new lan- 
guages and their professors as the greatest 
foes to Christianity. When Melanchthon 
came up to Tiibingen he was soon involved 
in the contest between the old and the 
new. Most of the professors were decid- 
ed Reuchtlinists, or partisans of the new 
learning; and Melanchthon, an actual rel- 
ative of Reuchlin, and in complete intel- 
lectual sympathy with him, naturally took 
the same side. Reuchlin, now in his fifty- 
seventh year, was living at Stuttgart, 
where frequent intercourse took place _be- 
tween him and the youthful Melanchthon. 
He requited the kindness of his aged 
patron by issuing some squibs which seem 
to have hit sharply his opponents, the 
monks, for they in return stigmatize their 
author as “the vilest of those at Tibingen 
who compose new books and run down 
the theologians.” 

At Tiibingen, Melanchthon entered 
with all the energy of youth into the pur- 
suit of universal culture, both as a teacher 
and a learner. In 1514 —his seventeenth 
year —he took his master’s degree, and 
began at once to give lectures on Virgil 
and Terence. For the latter of these two 
authors he entertained a high respect. 
He used to wonder that Chrysostom had 
slept with Aristophanes under his pillow 
when he might have had Terence. In 
1516 he published an edition of his works. 
Before this time Terence had appeared 
as mere prose; and, although the honor 
of reproducing him in poetical dress has 
been claimed for Politian and Erasmus, 
Hallam agrees with Cox in allowing to 
Melanchthon the title of “restorer of 
Terence.” In the preface Melanchthon 
recommends his author in particular to 
the study of youth as an excellent teacher 
of life and eloquence; and it cannot be 
doubted that the naturai moderation of his 
own character and opinions was in some 
degree fostered by his study of this poet. 
He was fond of quoting and applying to 
himself the lines from the “ Ade/phi:” 


Nunquam ita quisquam bene subducta ratione 
ad vitam fuit, 

Quin res, ztas, usus, semper aliquid apportet 
novi, 

Aliquid moneat ; ut illa, que te scire credas 
nescias 

Et quz tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut 
repudies, 

Quod mihi evenit nunc. 


The man who forms his opinions on 
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these principles cannot weli be a bigot or 
a dogmatist. He threw himself also with 
energy into the study of Greek, read 
Hesiod with CEcolampadius, afterwards 
his colleague in the professoriate at Wit- 
temberg, and translated several of the 
works of Lucian and Plutarch. In 1516 
he was appointed to teach rhetoric ; at the 
same time he applied himself to the study 
of logic; and in co-operation with Stadian, 
the professor of that science at Tiibingen, 
he devised a new edition of Aristotle in 
the original Greek. Ignorance of this 
language — acquaintance with which was 
denounced by the monks as the fruitful 
parent of all heresies—was one of the 
most powerful causes that produced the 
pseudo-Aristotelianism then dominant in 
the schools; and when it is remembered 
that Aristotle could hitherto be approached 
only through exceedingly faulty Latin 
translations, which darkened and not un- 
frequently completely perverted the sense 
of the original, the justice of Grohmann’s 
remark will be at once allowed. He 
says :— 

Melanchthon and Stadian, by their edition 
of Aristotle, wrought a similar reformation 
in the domain of philosophy to that effected 
in religion by Luther when he published his 
German Bible. Men were wearied of the 
turbid channels, and longed for the enjoyment 
of the pure springs. Such indeed was the 
Bible; but from Aristotle a hundred years 
later Francis Bacon threw the physicist back 
upon nature as the true original. 

For three years also at Tiibingen he 
applied himself to mathematics, and by 
the professor of that subject he was in- 
duced to translate Aratus. Jurisprudence 
likewise occupied his attention : he even 
gave instruction in it as a Privat-Docent. 
He attended also lectures on medicine, 
and studied Galen no less for the Greck 
than for the scientific contents. His his- 
torical studics were promoted by his pre- 
paring a new edition of the “ World 
Chronicle of Nauclerus ;” and it is a proof 
that theological troubles and vexations — 
which harassed his declining years, and 
escape from which he expressed to be one 
of his strongest motives for wishing for 
death —had not killed the strongly hu- 
manistic bent of his nature, that at the time 
of his death he was engaged on a fresh 
edition of this work, which then was called 
by his own name. From this life of Me- 
anchthon at Tiibingen it will be seen that 
the universality of his culture fitted him 
in two ways to be the “ Preceptor Ger- 
manie.” It rendered him a fully cultured 
model to the youth of Germany, whom he 
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was destined often to impel to culture, and 
it equipped him for the proper fulfilment 
of the important professorial duties to 
which he was soon after called. 

He had been six years at Tibingen, 
when — to use the language then and still 
current in the universities of Germany, 
language representing a practice that 
might perhaps with some advantage be 
copied in university patronage among our- 
selves —he “received a call” to be pro- 
fessor of Greek at Wittemberg. This 
university had been founded in 1502. 
Luther, in the sixth year of its foundation, 
had been appointed to its professorship of 
philosophy, and six years later, when deco- 
rated at the elector’s expense with the 
D.D. degree, to the chair of divinity. In 
1518 the elector, Frederick the Wise, stung 
apparently by the reproaches cast by the 
Italian scholars at Germany as a “ land of 
barbarians,” resolved on the foundation of 
two new chairs—the one of Greek and 
the other of Hebrew literature. He jus- 
tified his agnomen—the Wise —by ap- 
plying to Reuchlin to name the new pro- 
fessors. For the Hebrew chair Reuchlin 
recommended CEcolampadius, and for the 
Greek, Melanchthon. Nothing could have 
happened more opportunely for Melanch- 
thon than this application of the elector 
to Reuchlin; for in August 1518 he had 
written to Reuchlin complaining with some 
degree of impatience of his work at Tii- 
bingen —that by working among boys he 
was himself becoming again a boy — was 
doing no work of any consequence, and 
would cheerfully go wherever Reuchlin 
might send him. A few wecks after he 
received word from Reuchlin that the 
elector had invited him to Wittemberg. 
“Not in the mere language of poetry,” 
continues the old Hebraist, with an anal- 
ogy from his favorite Hebrew Scriptures, 
“but ia the words of the true promise of 
God that came to faithful Abraham, I tell 
you, Go forth from thy country, and from 
thy friends, and from thy father’s house, 
into a land which I will show thee; and I 
will make of thee a great people, and will 
bless thee, and will make thee a great 
name ; and thou shalt be a blessing. My 
spirit predicts this, and so 1 hope it will 
turn out, my Philip, my pupil and my 
charge.” At the same time Reuchlin as- 
sured the elector that Melanchthon would 
bring honor to his university; “for,” says 
he, “among the Germans I know of no 
one who is superior to him but Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, who is a Dutchman. He 
indeed beats us all at Latin.” * Melanch- 

* This opinion is not confirmed by competent judges. 
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thon, then in his twenty-first year, left 
Tiibingen for Wittemberg, amid the re- 
grets of the university, with an extraordi- 
nary but well-grounded reputation for 
learning, and with a testimonial from Eras- 
mus, the then undisputed monarch of the 
literary world, that would have turned the 
head of any less solid-minded youth. 

It was at Wittemberg that he first be- 
came acquainted with Luther. The great 
reformer’s powerful and massive nature at 
once acted like a spell upon the impressi- 
ble Melanchthon, who was, besides, four- 
teen years his junior. Luther was attract- 
ed to Melanchthon by his great learning, 
his modest and amiable disposition, and his 
genuine and enlightened regard for relig- 
ion; and Melanchthon was drawn to 
Luther by his natural force of character, 
and a sympathy at once intellectual and 
religious with him in his dispute with 
Tetzel and Leo X. A Pyladean friend- 
ship at once sprang up between them; 
and Luther, enjoying better fortune than 
in his attempts to gain Erasmusas an ally, 
secured in Melanchthon his most valuable 
human coadjutor in his contest with the 
pope and emperor. This friendship not 
even occasional important differences of 
opinion sufficed to shake. Though he 
differed, as was indeed only to be expected 
in so eminent a humanist, from Luther in 
his controversy with Erasmus on the free- 
dom of the will, and on many other sub- 
jects, though he had clearly and carefully 
pointed out to him by Erasmus the arro- 
gance of Luther’s nature, the intellectual 
weaknesses of his position, the ignorance 
and fanaticism of his followers, and the 
tendency of Luther’s teaching to kili once 
again the reviving learning in Europe, he 
still resisted the repeated attempts of 
Erasmus to seduce him from Luther’s 
party, and to draw him aside to the 
pursuit of mere humanity. For twenty- 
eight years — though kicking occasionally 
against Luther’s superior force of will and 
character, and sometimes galled, as he 
strongly puts it, by the “hideous bond- 
age” of the great reformer’s control — he 
remained to the end Luther’s firm friend, 
and at last pronounced over him a splen- 
did funeral oration. Luther, too, on his 
side, was well aware of the prize he had 
gained in Melanchthon. In his corre- 
spsndence of the time when he came to 
Wittemberg he cannot refrain from sound- 
ing the praises of the new professor of 
Greek. ‘To the elector’s secretary, among 


Hallam places Melanchthon above Erasmus as a 
Latinist. As for Luther, he “‘ bellowed in bad Latin.” 
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others, he writes: “Philip Melanchthon 
is a thorough Grecian (Grecanicissimus), 
a most erudite and highly cultivated 
man;” and to Reuchlin, “Our Melanch- 
thon is a most noteworthy man — indeed, 
in all his gifts almost above man’s degree ; 
but with me he is very intimate and 
friendly.” 

Shortly after his arrival he delivered an 
inaugural address “On the Correcting of 
the Studies of Youth,” in which he gave 
some indication of what the study of Greek 
was to mean in the University of Wittem- 
berg. His chair was to be no sinecure; 
and study was to mean more than mere 
residence and the putting in of university 
terms. He would not confine himself to 
the teaching of Greek grammar, nor to the 
clearing up of grammatical difficulties in 
the authors read —although from its bear- 
ing on the interpretation of Scripture this 
was not to be neglected, “ For is not the 
noblest employment of life to use philoso- 
phy as a guide to divine knowledge?” — 
he would lecture on the sulstance of the 
books read, and would thus carry his audi- 
ence round the whole circle of human 
knowledge. He deplored the waste of 
time hitherto expended on useless studies, 
and inciting his students to a deep study 
of the newly unearthed stores of Roman 
and Grecian literature, he hoped to lead 
them, at the expense of far less time and 
trouble, to the acquisition of knowledge of 
real value and importance. To the carry- 
ing out of this noble programme he 
devoted his highest energies. Holding 
two, three, and sometimes even four lec- 
tures a day to crowded audiences, leaving 
no time free from reading, writing, lectur- 
ing, discussing, he seriously endangered 
his health. The elector wrote affection- 
ately, entreating him to be careful, offer- 
ing him the best wines in his cellar, and 
reminding him that Paul’s advice to Timo- 
thy “to use a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake and his often infirmities ” was no less 
obligatory than any other of his admoni- 
tions. Luther, too, expostulated with him 
on his excessive application; and in the 
famous letter to Erasmus, written within a 
year of Melanchthon’s arrival at Wittem- 
berg, in,which he so fulsomely praises the 
literary dictator, in the hope, it is sup- 
posed, of securing him for an ally, he 
entreats his good offices to check the zeal 
of Melanchthon. He says:— 


Our Philip Melanchthon is getting on fa- 
mously, except that, for all we can do, we 
cannot keep him from hurting his health by a 
mad application to learning: he is fired with 
youthful vigor to have everything done, and 
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at once. Kindly write the man and advise 
him to save his life at once for our own sakes, 
and for that of learning ; for if he is preserved 
to us there is nothing too great to hope for 
from him. 


Erasmus accordingly wrote Melanch- 
thon, advising him to follow learning 
rather than attack its adversaries, the 
clergy, and encouraging him to fulfil the 
hopes entertained by all Germany regard- 
ing him; and in a postscript added, 
“ Moderate your zeal in study, that you 
may the longer benefit learning, for I hear 
that your health is not quite adamantine. 
Be careful of your life, if for nothing else, 
not to gratify roe Bap3aporg tobroe.” His 
severe application, however, bore good 
fruit. As Reuchlin prophesied, he brought 
glory to the university. Crowds flocked 
from all nations to hear Luther lecture on 
divinity and Melanchthon on Greek. 
Luther writes of him: “Philip’s class- 
room is packed with students.” French- 
men, Englishmen, Scotchmen (among them 
Patrick Hamilton, the proto-martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation), Poles, Hungari- 
ans, Danes, nay, even Italians and Greeks, 
formed part of his audience, which is set 
down as varying, at times, from fifteen 
hundred to twenty-five hundred. Tothese 
crowds he lectured on the exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, sometimes he 
invaded Luther’s province and lectured on 
dogmatics: he interpreted Homer, Aris- 
tophanes, Demosthenes, Hesiod, Euripi- 
des, Sophocles, Theocritus, Thucydides, 
and Apollonius. He lectured also on ethics, 
logic, what then passed for physics, and 
even took a turn at mathematics. 

Nor was he content with merely lectur- 
ing on this wide range of subjects. He 
did much to popularize their cultivation 
by the handbooks which he compiled on 
each of them for the use of his students. 
Even in those stirring years at Wittem- 
berg, and indeed throughout Europe, 
when the dispute between Luther and the 
pope was approaching its crisis, when 
Luther was wrangling about his theses 
with the cardinals in their palaces and the 
doctors in the schools, when the universi- 
ties were burning Luther’s books instead 
of answering them, and when Luther, by 
way of retaliation, made Europe stare by 
burning the pope’s bull, although involved 
by the influence of Luther and the force 
of circumstances — but wholly opposed, 
as he often assures us, to his own will and 
inclination--in the theological troubles 
of the times, he never suffered himself to 
forget the cause of learning or what was 
due to his post as professor of Greek at 
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Wittemberg. Almost every one of those 
pregnant years witnessed the issue from 
the press of a new work or the re-issue 
of an old one. “In every one of them,” 
says a German critic, “there is to be 
found the greatest clearness and sim- 
plicity. It was their author’s earnest aim 
to make them as intelligible as possible 
by clear definitions and arrangement; in- 
volved doctrines and dark words are an 
abomination to him.” In 1518 appeared 
his “ Greek Grammar,” which he had 
compiled for his pupils at Heidelberg. Of 
this production he used to express the 
wish that it had perished, as it was but a 
boyish production and intended for boys. 
His countrymen seem to have entertained 
a different opinion of it, for from 1518 to 
1589 it passed through no fewer than 
twenty-five editions. His “Latin Gram- 
mar” appeared first in 1525. It was com- 
piled along with a short tract, “ comium 
Formicarum,” for the use of his pupils, 
and was published without his consent. 
In the preface to the second edition he 
complains of the first as confused ; allows 
that, while it may admit; of additions, 
there ought not to be too many rules, as 
they will only frighten boys from the study 
of Latin. It contains also an eloquent 
plea for the training of boys in the lan- 
guages and in the study of grammar, as 
an excellent way for making good citizens 
and the only way to form a love for the 
Word of God; and he calls upon princes 
and cities to vie with each other in the 
support of learning and study, “ those 
ornaments of the Church and human life.” 
A Leipsic professor of Latin declared 
this edition to be the final latin grammar. 
“It contains no errors and it requires 
nothing to be added to it.” It was at 
least the Latin grammar of Germany for 
over two hundred years. From 1525 
to 1737 not fewer than fifty-one editions 
were issued; and in its definitions and 
arrangements it is to a large extent the 
basis of the popular grammars of the 
present day. His first book on logic ap- 
peared in 1520, an improved and enlarged 
edition in 1527, and a third edition in 
1529. It was intended for youth, and was 
meant to pave the way to the study of 
Aristotle. “We cannot,” says Melanch- 
thon, “ be without Aristotle’s logic. Those 
who are ignorant of the art tear the 
subject to be treated on as puppies do 
rags.” His second book on logic ap- 
peared in 1547, and in less than six weeks 
three thousand copies of it were sold. His 
treatise on rhetoric appeared in 1519, and 
a late edition in 1531. “Itis a mistake,” 
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says he in the preface, “to suppose that 
the height of eloquence has been attained 
when a man can write a letter; it requires 
deep learning, great talent, long exercise, 
and sharp judgment.” He published also 
a book on physics and a “ Chronicle.” 

But only a poor estimate of Melanch- 
thon’s influence can be formed from arf 
enumeration of the names and editions of 
his books. These were objected to by 
his friends in Italy as meagre and imper- 
fect productions ; and it was sometimes 
asked why he ever permitted such trifles 
to be published. His defence was that 
they were written for the convenience of 
youth; and although he admitted the ex- 
istence of defects which greater genius 
and more leisure might have removed, he 
had no reason to be ashamed of them 
when he thought of the crass ignorance of 
former times, which they were fitted to 
remove. And certainly, if the utility of 
an object is to be measured not by any 
absolute standard, but by its adaptation 
for accomplishing its intended end, his 
defence of his books was a valid one. 
We have already seen the extent of the 
influence of his Greek and Latin gram- 
mars; that of his philosophical treatises 
and teaching was wider and deeper still. 
They did perhaps more than anything else 
to revive and popularize the study of Aris- 
totle. “The most famous reviver of 
Aristotle,” says Brucker, a German histo- 
rian of philosophy, “‘was Melanchthon of 
immortal memory, for restoring among the 
Germans the study of humanity. He 
strove to restore the whole circle of knowl- 
edge to its original glory.” The chief 
merit of his books was the clear, plain, 
and easy method in which they set forth 
the doctrines of Aristotle —a method so 
highly appreciated that it was styled the 
“new Aristotelico-Philippica philosophy.” 
To have been a pupil of Melanchthon 
seems to have been one of the highest 
recommendations for the rectorship of a 
gymnasium ora university chair. Pupils 
ot his were appointed to posts where they 
influenced most materially the whole edu- 
cation of Germany. They were occupy- 
ing chairs at Leipsic, Rostock, Tiibingen, 
Strasburg, Jena, and other universities ; 
and they were in many cases so wedded 
to the “ Philippic method,” that, contrary 
to the often repeated advice of their mas- 
ter, they neglected the original fountains 
of Aristotle, “ would allow no addition to 
be made to Philip’s teaching, but repeated 
it like a charm a hundred times o’er.” In 
fact, this very devotion to Melanchthon is 
stated as one of the main causes that led 
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to the decline of the Peripatetic philoso- 
phy at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries ; 
for, Melanchthon’s followers and pupils 
getting involved in some of the intricate 
religious controversies of the time, a sus- 
picion arose that the purity of doctrine 
had been corrupted by too great devotion 
to Melanchthon’s philosophy, and nothing 
would satisfy the objectors short of the 
total expulsion of Aristotle from the 
schools. It has been said that he might 
have accomplished more, had he not 
been restrained by his native modesty and 
timidity from philosophizing on his own 
account ; but when his laborious life and 
the important part he took in the theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical controversies of his 
time are considered, he must be allowed, 
in the humbler 7éZe of interpreter of Aris- 
totle, to have accomplished no insignifi- 
cant results in freeing Germany from the 
yoke of scholasticism. 

During the long period of forty-two 
years in which he was professor, nomi- 
nally of Greek but in reality of things in 
general, at Wittemberg, he acted also as a 
sort of universal patron of culture to Ger- 
many. If a library was to be founded, if 
a prince was to be advised on the affairs 
of his university or on the appointment 
of professors, if a school was to be opened 
and an inaugural “declamation” to be 
delivered, Melanchthon was the man to 
whom recourse was had. If he could not 
go and deliver his declamation in person, 
he was still requested to compose it, and 
it was deemed an honor and no disgrace 
for the most considerable person to read 
his compositions. Even his colleagues in 
the university —“ most famous, learned, 
and full-grown men” — considered it no 
disgrace to read Meianchthon’s produc- 
tions; “and the sheets,” says his biogra- 
pher Camerarius, “have been often seen 
with the ink still wet carried up to those 
who had begun the address prievously 
composed by him.” The number of such 
“declamations ” which he composed is 
very large; and wherever Melanchthon 
spoke, whether by voice or pen, we have 
an appeal for the study of the renascent 
literature, and a plea for culture in the 
widest sense. He misses no opportunity 
of running down the “barbaric” studies 
of former times, and of pointing out a 
more excellent way. He had himself 
been almost ruined, be tells his audience 
on one occasion, by his six youthful years 
spent in the schools of the pseudo-Aris- 
totelians — men the direct opposites of 
Socrates; for Ae said the only thing which 
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he knew was that he knew nothing, which 
was one of the main points of which they 
were ignorant. “Every churchman and 
jurist ought to know the genuine Aristotle 
in the original, and should study Quintilian 
and Pliny, mathematics, the poets, orators, 
and the true philosophy.” “ Ignorant theol- 
ogy is one of the greatest evils — the fruitful 
parent of strife, division, and doubt. Learn- 
ed theology, however, needs not only an 
acqu tintance with grammar and a 
it needs also physics, moral philosophy, his- 
tory, chronology, and mathematics.” That 
learning is a blessing and an ornament, 
ignorance a curse, to the Church, is a 
theme that Melanchthon is never weary of 
proclaiming and defending. “An univer- 
sity is one of the principal parts of a 
State ;” “ Universities are the seminaries 
of the Church;” “ One of the main evils of 
war is that the universities are dispersed ; ” 
“Tf learning dies, religion and justice per- 
ish along with it.” These are but speci- 
mens of the maxims that occur in hundreds 
of places in his writings ; and a portion of 
one of his forms of prayer was, “ Rege e¢ 
servatuam Ecclesiam et politias que sunt 
hospitia tue Ecclesie.” Then, as now, 
there were those who maintained that the 
truth of Scripture could be best ascer- 
tained by spiritual illumination, and that 
the study of philosophy and the languages 
was superfluous. Melanchthon, while not 
denying that the deeper meaning of Scrip- 
ture must come to the soul by divine influ- 
ence, had learned from history that igno- 
rance and godlessness went hand in hand. 
Theology, he said, had been ruined by the 
ignorance of the tongues in which Scrip- 
ture was written; and if it was ever to be 
restored, it must be by the ardent study of 
these languages. The divine secrets had 
been disclosed to us in human language, 
and close application to the grammar and 
lexicon was the best means fe knew of 
penctrating them. He gives the following 
amusing example of the misunderstandings 
of the meaning of Scripture to which 
ignorance of the tongues miy lead. A 
preacher, treating of the words, “ Afed- 
chisedec rex Salem panem et vinum ob- 
tulit,’ interpreted them “ King Melchis- 
edec offered (to Abraham) salt, bread, and 
wine; and proceeded to discourse on the 
nature and uses of salt! In the light of 
such passages the honorable position as- 
signed to Melanchthon by Hailam is seen 
to be not too high. 

But besides the influence in the direc- 
tion of culture which he wrought by his 
teaching, his books, and his declamations, 
it would be a serious omission in an esti- 
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mate of Melanchthon to leave unmen- 
tioned what he accomplished more directly 
in the interests of education by his labors 
in connection with schools. The reform- 
ers of Germany, like those of Scotland 
half a century later, had the penetration 
to discern that their appeal from popes 
and councils to the Christian conscious- 
ness of their respective communities could 
only be supported by tke enlightenment of 
the people ; and hence in Germany, as in 
Scotland, the cause of popular education 
was identified with that of the Reformed 
religion. In Scotland the Church had the 
battle with ignorance to fight almost single- 
handed; in Germany the Protestant 
princes ‘and nobles in many cases eagerly 
supported the efforts of the Church, and 
pressed into their service in the cause of 
education the scholarship and varied 
taient of the Reformers. In 1527 the 
Elector, John the Prudent, appointed Me- 
lanchthon and two other scholars to hold 
a visitation of the churches and schools. 
On his tour of inspection Melanchthon 
travelled through the whole of Thuringia, 
and inthe following year he published his 
“ Libellus visttatorius,” a document of no 
small importance. One of its immediate 
consequences was the establishment in 
Saxony of an evangelical Church, inde- 
pendent, in doctrine and order, of the 
pope; and the example set by Saxony 
other Protestant States, as is well known, 
were not slow to follow. 

A short account of his recommendations 
relating to the schools may be interesting 
as indicative of the notions of the leading 
minds of Europe on the subject of educa- 
tion three centuries and a half ago. It is 
striking to observe the siniilarity of the 
phraseology of the books of discipline of 
the Scottish reformers to that of Melanch- 
thon, and the prominence given by both 
to Latin, music, and religion in the course 
of school work. The preachers were 
everywhere recommended to exhort * the 
people to send their children to school, 
that a race might be produced fit for the 
service of the Church. “It is a serious 
mistake,” says Melanchthon, “to suppose 
that a religious teacher is sufficiently in- 
structed if he is able to read German; he 
must from his youth be instructed in a 
long and wide course of training, and it is 


* In Scotland, the compilers of the books of dis 
cipline recommended compulsion. But these books 
never received Parliamentary authority. ‘They were 
never more than, to ail intents and purposes, the Tee 
port of a royal commission. ‘Their ‘compulsory’ 
sa rae only received Parliamentary sanction 
in 1872. 
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God’s will that the ‘ worldly regiment’ be 
likewise supplied with such men.” Me- 
lanchthon found in the common schools 
many defects; but the following points 
are specially mentioned as requiring ref- 
ormation. First, the schoolmaster was to 


give all diligence to teach the children. 


Latin only; not German, or Greek, or 
Hebrew, as some have hitherto done — 
loading the poor children with a multi- 
plicity of books and variety of learning 
which was not only unfruitful, but posi- 
tively hurtful. Second, the schoolmasters 
are to consult the good progress of the 
children more than theirown fame. Third, 
the children are to be taught in groups 
according to theiradvancement. The first 
group, after learning to read the child’s 
primer, in which was contained the alpha- 
bet, the paternoster, the creed, and the 
ten commandments, are to have the 
“ Donatus” and “ Cato” (the Latin primer 
and delectus of the day) put into their 
hands. One object of this is to get a stock 
of Latin words for the purposes of writing 
and speaking; and those of no partic- 
ularly quick understanding are to go over 
the “ Donatus” and “Cato” again and 
again till they have mastered them. Writ- 
ing also is to be attended to, and speci- 
mens are to be shown to the schoolmaster 
daily. The second group consists of those 
who are able to read and are now to learn 
grammar. The master is to begin them 
with the “ Fables ” of AZsop and the “ Col- 
loquies” of Erasmus. ‘The apparently 
unambitious aim of this latter book was, 
according to its author, to make boys 
“ meliores et Latiniores ;” still, it had the 
extraordinary fortune of being publicly 
condemned by the Sorbonne, forbidden in 
France, burned in Spain, and in Rome 
interdicted to the whole of Christendom ; 
but in spite of this reception — perhaps on 
account of it—in the very year in which 
Melanchthon inspected the schools, it had 
reached a fourth edition of twenty-four 
thous :nd copies, which were speedily sold. 
Melanchthon doubtless, in recommending 
its use in the schools, had an eye to its 
value as an aid to the Reformation. After 
this is mastered, Terence is to be read; 
and as the boys are now grown and fit for 
more work, Terence is to be learned com- 
pletely by heart, and then pure and suit- 
able selections from Plautus. But with 
all reading the first, second, and third re- 
quirement is the learning of grammar; 
and the schoolmaster who is not willing by 
constant drill and frequent repetition to 
get grammar into the heads of his boys is 
to be dismissed, and another is to be ap- 
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pointed who will; “for,” says .Melanch- 
thon, “no greater mischief can possibly 
happen to all the arts than where youth is 
not thoroughly instructed in grammar.” 
In the teaching of religion, the course is 
equally to be avoided of those who taught 
nothing of the Scriptures as of those who 
taught nothing but the Scriptures. The 
children are to be taught the principles of 
a Christian and God-fearing life; they are 
to learn, and to have suitably expounded 
to them, the paternoster, the creed, and 
the ten commandments. All controversial 
matter is to be avoided; the monks are 
not to be held up to ridicule —an injunc- 
tion which it must have been difficult for 
the schoolmasters to observe along with 
the daily study of the “Colloquies” of 
Erasmus — but the children are to be 
taught the fear of God, faith, and good 
works; certain specified Psalms are to be 
got by heart; the Gospel by Matthew is 
to be grammatically explained, and, where 
the boys are advanced, the Epistles of 
Paul to Timothy, the rst Epistle of John 
or the Proverbs of Solomon. Difficult and 
high books, such as the Epistle tp the 
Romans, John’s Gospel, and Isaiah, are to 
be avoided, as, however conducive to the 
fame of the teacher, unsuitable to the age 
and understanding of the learner. The 
third group is to be composed of picked 
boys who show themselves specially apt 
to learn ; but even by them the hour before 
midday is to be devoted to the all-impor- 
tant grammar. Virgil, and that finished, 
Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses ” in the morning, 
and Cicero’s “ Oficia” and “ Epistole ad 
Familiares” in the afternoon are to be 
studied. When well grounded in etymol- 
ogy and syntax, the attention of the boys 
is to be turned to prosody, that they may 
be accustomed to make verse; for (pace 
Dr. Farrar) “ this exercise is of the great- 
est advantage to the understanding of 
other writings, makes the boys rich in 
words, and clever at many things.” When 
thoroughly drilled, the boys are to devote 
the grammar hour to rhetoric and dialec- 
tics. A Latin epistle or copy of verses is 
to be written each week by the boys of 
the second and third groups. The boys, 
moreover, are to speak Latin among them- 
selves ; and the schoolmasters are as far 
as possible ‘to speak nothing but Latin by 
way of stimulating and accustoming the 
boys to the same practice. An important 
part of school work —one, indeed, so im- 
portant that it was to be practised in every 
class every day-—was music. The posi- 
tion assigned to this art in the school 
course was most probably due to Luther. 
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The great reformer’s passion for music is 
well known; and it is partially due to the 
great impulse that he gave to that study 
that the Germans hold their prominent 
musical position in Europe. 

This simple outline of a school plan it 
was left for the pupils of its author to or- 
ganize and develop; and Trotzendorf, 
Wolf, Neander, and Sturm made more 
even than Melanchthon of the study of 
Latin. It seems to have been clearly their 
notion that Latin was once more to be- 
come the common dialect of Europe, and 
everything else must yield to the study of 
the common tongue. No provision was 
made in the great schools of which they 
were the heads for the teaching of geogra- 
phy, or history, or mathematics, or phys- 
ics, or natural history, and very little, if any, 
for the teaching of the mother tongue, 
Latin was supposed to be the lost mother 
tongue, and the whole energies of the 
schoolmaster were spent upon the classi- 
cal languages, and particularly upon Latin. 
And as it was with the schools, so toa 
very large extent was it with the universi- 
ties. Latin held the same place there that 
it did inthe schools. Frederick the Wise, 
before appointing a professor of Greek at 
Wittemberg, had founded a professorship 
of Terence. Melanchthon laments to the 
duke of Prussia the neglect of mathemat- 
ics at Wittemberg. One professor was 
obliged, for want of students, to lecture on 
the four species; and another, in his in- 
augural address, entreats his students not 
to allow themselves to be frightened by 
the difficulty of the subject. “The first 
elements of arithmetic,” says he, “are 
easy. The learning of multiplication and 
division demands a little more diligence ; 
but they can be grasped by the attentive 
without much trouble”! In 1536 Me- 
lanchthon gave lectures on one of the 
astronomical works of Ptolemy; when he 
had finished the first book, he expresses 
sorrow and amazement at the almost total 
disappearance of his audience, and thanks 
those who had remained faithful. Nor 
much better sometimes did he fare with 
his lectures on the Greek poets and ora- 
tors. The war of theological opinions 
* seems to have been sometimes unfavorable 
to the study of Greek. In the early days 
of his professorship crowds, as we have 
seen, flocked to his lecture-room, but by- 
and-by he had the utmost difficulty in 
securing an audience. In 1531 he an- 
nounced a course of lectures on Homer. 
“[ will,” says he, “as usual, lecture free. 
Homer is said, when living, to have had to 
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fate now that he is dead, for the noble 
poet wanders about and begs for people to 
listen to him. It is not, however, to those 
common souls he turns who live for gain 
only, who are not only uncultured them- 
selves, but despise culture in others; 
rather to those who study of their own 
free will, and from love to noble deeds.” 
In 1533 he hoped, by lecturing on the 
fourth Philippic of Demosthenes, to induce 
his hearers to a nearer acquaintance with 
that author. “ But I fear,” says he, “this 
generation is deaf for such authors; for I 
have scarcely any audience left, and these 
only do not leave me to spare me pain. I 
thank them for their affection, and I shall 
still stick to my post.” Nor had he better 
fortune when he tried the * Antigone ” of 
Sophocles.* The want of text-books has 
been blamed as the cause of this extraor- 
dinary backwardness of the students; and 
certain it is that the four students who 
studied Demosthenes with Melanchthon 
had to take for themselves copies of their 
teacher’s book; but Melanchthon himself 
accounts for it by the frightful rawness 
(ferocitas is his strong word) of their 
minds. And certainly, if Melanchthon’s 
picture of the past times of his students is 
true to the life, one may cease to wonder 
that he found so few to take an interest in 
his Greek prelections. He says: — 


. All good men deplore the laxity of academ- 
ical discipline : never were youth so impatient 
of restraint ; their manners are those not of 
men, but of monsters ; they spend whole nights 
raising public disturbances, fill every place 
with furious clamors and brawls, attack with 
stones and arms peaceful and inoffensive 
people, as if they were public enemies, assault 
the houses of honest citizens, smash in their 
doors and windows, disturb the sleep of poor 
old men, women, and children. 


One night, after ten o’clock, when this 
conduct of the Wittemberg students was 
likely to lead to more than usually serious 
consequences, the professor of Greek, 
with his servant John, stepped out to quell 
the disturbance, and to exhort the youth to 
go home in peace; but one youth, more 
forward than the rest, unsheathed his 
sword, and brandished it in the professor's 
face. But the discipline of the university 
was vindicated on this (it is to be supposed) 
extreme occasion, for the youth was rusti- 
cated for eight years. 

It is to the credit of Erasmus, and in a 
greater degree of Melanchthon, that, dis- 


* Things seemed to have improved in 1537; for in 
that year the elector refuses his sanction to Melanch- 
thon’s proceeding ona public mission, on account 0 


beg for his bread; not much better is his : the large concourse of students at the university. 
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satisfied with the mere disputations, dec- 
lamations, and expositions of Terence, 
which formed the bulk of university work, 
they were among the foremost to bethink 
themselves of the widening of human 
study. To the universality of culture 
which he had himself pursued at Tiibin- 
gen he remained true all his life. His 
“declamations ” contain numerous exhor- 
tations to the study of physics, mathemat- 
ics, history, medicine, astronomy. He 
himself wrote a book on physics, of which 
to say that it proceeds on the Aristotelian 
method, and not on the now universally 
received principles of inductive science, 
is only to say that Melanchthon died the 
year before Bacon was born. In his book 
on psychology, indeed, he gives some hints 
that Bacon’s method was dawning on his 
horizon; for before writing it he was anx- 
ious to have some conversation with a 
medical friend from Nuremberg on anat- 
omy, nerves, ctc. Although himself a 
follower of the Ptolemaic astronomy, and, 
notwithstanding the frequent jeers of Lu- 
ther on this score, a Aractical believer in 
astrology, he speaks highly of the study 
of astronomy, and approves Plato’s saying, 
“Eyes were given to men for the study of 
astronomy.” Although, moreover, his 
knowledge on all these subjects was drawn 
chiefly from books, Melanchthon was still 
well aware of a distinction which was not 
realized, and much less acted upon by the 
enthusiastic classicists of his time — that, 
namely, between the study of words and 
the study of things; and his desire that 
the two should proceed ‘harmoniously was 
the ground of his objection to a mere 
grammarian, or philologist, or critic, or 
verbalist, as they were indifferently called, 
having the duty assigned him of lecturing 
on an author like Pliny. The rise and 
progress, however, of real studies afford 
ample scope for an additional chapter in 
the history of education, on which it is 
impossible here to enter. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe that 
Melanchthon was among the first to insist 
on its importance. He remained at his 
post as professor of Greek from the year 
of his appointment (1518) till his death in 
1560. His later years were passed in 
now-forgotten theological controversies, in 
which the noble-minded man was frequent- 
ly exposed to the shafts of unscrupulous 
and utterly inferior opponents. His ene- 
mies even did their utmost to have him 
deprived of his professorship and ban 
ished from the country, to which pass, if 
things had come, he meditated, like Abe- 
lard befcre him, a retreat to Palestine to 
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end his days in peace. Melanchthon’s 
mildness prevented him from answering 
fools according to their folly. Amid these 
painful and to him utterly repulsive wran- 
glings of opinions he adhered to the last 
true to his mission of apostle to his gen- 
eration of culture combined with religion ; 
and his whole life, viewed in this aspect, 
gave ample ground for that portion of his 
epitaph which describes him as — 


DISCIPLINARUM ET ARTIUM QUUM 
INSTAURATOR TUM CONSERVATOR QUI OMNEM 
DOCTRINAM QUASI VAGAM AC DISSIPATAM 
COLLEGIT ET AD CERTAM RATIONEM 
REVOCAVIT. 

J. Hurcuison. 
GLAscow HIGH SCHOOL. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A WINTER REVERIE. 

I LOOK with some covetousness on the 
indefatigable energy of that man who is 
always working his muscles when he is 
not asleep. It is to be suspected that he 
in his turn regards with contempt one at 
all given to musing and the encourage- 
ment of fancy. Meditation seems to him 
but an excuse for idleness: for, saith he, 
only be doing something in earnest, and 
your mind will be employed as well as 
your body; but when your body is idle 
you simply dream. I have known a man 
go forth into the snowdrift or the storm 
because he could not bear to be left to his 
own thoughts; and I have known a man 
go round his whole fraternity, begging 
votes for the advancement of dinner by a 
couple of hours or so, because the circum- 
stances of the day forbade exercise or 
amusement. With all deference to my 
active friends, I think that a book or the 
indulgence of fancy for an hour or two 
would be a less evil than being impelled 
by one’s vigor to encounter tempests or to 
vex the cook. That musing may be en- 
joyed too often and too much, is certain ; 
but not to possess the faculty of musing 
must be a defect of incalculable magni- 
tude. Imagination will gratify when noth- 
ing else can; when the elements are not 
to be braved or the cook inexorable, or 
haply when sickness or other durance may 
cruelly deny bodily exercise, and throw the 
sufferer back upon the resources of his 
own mind. I desire, I say, to have ready 
for the occasion that may require it, some 
of the energy of my active friends; but I 
would not purchase it at the price of my 
imagination, such as that is. Even when 
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the sky is blue and the air soft, I must 
sometimes loiter in the shade; but in the 
frowning days and long uneventful nights 
of a northern winter, life would be intol- 
erable if the brain did not hold a world 
which can be adventurous and full of 
moving accidents — while the actual world, 
its sights and noises, its struggles and 
changes, are shut out and as though they 
were not. The winter’s day may attract 
one abroad, and have its short-lived enjoy- 
ments in perfection ; but the winter’s night 
— then it is that one draws upon the fund 
within, and delights to have the call an- 
swered. ; 


Come, ev’ning, once again, season of peace ; 

Return, sweet ev’ning, and continue long! 

Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

With matron step slow moving, while the 
night 

Treads on thy swéeping train; one hand em- 
ployed 

In letting fall the curtain of repose 

On bird and beast, the other charged for man 

With sweet oblivion of the cares of day. 


But gentle and delightful as is Cowper’s 
song about the long evening, conceived in 
the plenitude of the enjoyment of home, 
his heart seems to have been altogether 
with the busy world beyond him, though 
he was absent from that world in the body. 
The Parliamentary debate, the news from 
the seat of war, the advertisements, the 
theatres and other shows, are what amuse 
him at second hand, while he sits at his 
tea-table and his fireside. He finds con- 
siderable pleasure, too, in condemning the 
ways in which people less appreciative 
than he of domestic joys choose to pass 
their evenings — is, in fact, vety intolerant 
of ail the agents who have contributed to 
his entertainment, their chief offence ap- 
pearing to be that they don’t prefer a dish 
of tea to a bowl of punch, and can find 
some faster way of passing their time 
than sitting in an easy-chair by the fire in 
a nightcap and slippers. 


fireside is much to be pitied ; 





The man who | 
cannot on occasion enjoy his of/7# by the { pleasant interval, 
but his | dream more absorbing than before ; gen- 
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gratification. No care of what the outer 
world may be doing now, nor of printed 
accounts of what it did yesterday, but a 
commerce with airy nothings and bound- 
less excursions of fancy, while 


Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 


That last scrap has guided me to the 
poet who has expressed my present feel- 
ing. I am thinking of old legends, old 
experiences, old imaginations which were 
never facts, scenes which were never act- 
ed in the flesh, dreams that will never be 
fulfilled, adventures, passions, virtues, such 
as great bards 


In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turneys and of trophies hung ; 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 


Where more is meant than meets the ear. 


Milton calls contemplation a cherub, prov- 
ing by that expression alone, if he had not 
spread out his gorgeous thoughts on the 
subject, how he regarded this power. 
While pretending to no more than cata- 
logue the princip: yal fields in which i imagina- 
tion disports herself, he has, by his choice 
of words and images, raised up a marvel- 
lous tribute to her excellences. How 
ready is every reader when he reaches the 
concluding lines of “Il Penseroso” to 
subscribe the same sentiment which they 
contain! how entirely has his mind been 
charmed into the confession which the 
poet has expressed for him — 


These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live! 


What I am writing now under the rays 
of my lamp, I dreamt this winter in a 
chamber without a lamp or any other light 
save the “glowing embers, ” amid lurid 
shadows, in ‘silent, Tegend: ary hours. Some- 
times I have awaked | to notice the _— 
of the clock or the beating of the hail — 
followed, haply, by a 


neighbor who does appreciate that enjoy-| erally | have been companionless, except 
ment has no right to sneer down every | When my cat (never exhibited, but safe to 


other. Cowper, however, though he has | 
helped me to express my welcome of the | 
evening-tide, does not help me at all as to, 


_take a prize at any show) may have stolen 
in, noiseless as a ghost, and a rotatory 
mist has seemed to settle itself opposite 


de scription of the manner of enjoying an | me on a footstool after emitting two rather 


evening (or any other quiet) hour which I | dull flashes in each revolution. 


had in view when I just now began to 
write. 
papers or denunciations of harmless recre- 
ations or of teacups, but of the pleasure 


of reverie — of the joy of looking into a, 


world which I people myself for my own 


I was not then thinking of news- | 


But the 
hours so spent have not been dull: con- 
trariwise, 1 have generally returned from 
my solitude to the workaday world 
“creeping like a snail, unwillingly.” Just 
now I came with an effort into the lamp- 
light, with blinking eyes that did not 
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glisten at the sight of pen andink. I had 
been trying (not quite successfully) to re- 
member Milton’s piece from which’ I had 
been quoting, and my halting memory 
forced me to a consideration of each par- 
ticular word as I picked it up. One can 
hardly make this scrutiny of one of Mil- 
ton’s poems without being convinced of 
that power of mere words, aptly used, to 
stir up emotions of which Burke speaks 
in‘his essay on the “Sublime and Beauti- 
ful.” It came home to me with such new 
force when I thus slowly joined the lines, 
that I had written a page or two on the 
suggestive properties of the phrases in 
“ 1] Penseroso,” when, by great good luck, 
I bethought me of turning to Macaulay’s 
celebrated essay on the poet. There I 
found all that I had been trying to express, 
and a great deal more that I had not 
thought of at all, set forth with a master 
critic’s skill; so thereupon the sponge was 
applied to my fine observations, for which 
act of self-mutilation the reader, I hope, 
will give me thanks. In case, however, it 
may have happened to the said reader, as 
it did to me, to have let slip Macaulay’s 
exposition (owing probably, to having read 
and admired it generally, but without test- 
ing it by a study of some particular pas- 
sages ot Milton), he cannot, I think, do 
better than turn to that page (near the be- 
ginning) of the essay where “the most 
striking characteristic of the poetry of 
Milton” is described and illustrated, at 
the same time placing a volume of Mil- 
ton, open at the “* Penseroso,” on his desk. 
1 am much mistaken if, without turning a 
leaf of either book, he will not find 
amusement for a good part of an evening. 
I recollect reading how Dr. Johnson, in 
speaking of his self-culture, said that he 
had always, from very early times, studied 
how to deliver what he had to say in ‘the 
most forcible terms he could invent. And 
surely the great Samuel is forcible enough ; 
but his is the force of the lexicographer 
or the pedagogue, who does not leave you 
a chance of misunderstanding him, and 
whose /eru/a seems to be upraised for 
the benefit of any dunce who may not im- 
bibe the proffered instruction. Very 
different is the force, the charm rather, 
with which Milton’s words operate. They 
are not addressed to the understanding, 
but to the heart; every one has affinity 
with some profound feeling of our natures 
— every one can make us see visions and 
dream dreams. 

What Macaulay has explained concern- 
ing Milton’s power in phrases helps to 
settle another question which, I perceive, 
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has exercised critics and biographers not 
a little. It is the question whether Mil- 
ton, with all his learning, and majesty and 
sublimity, possessed -that tenderness of 
feeling, that sensibility of the ordinary 
passions, which in most cases are chief 
ingredients of the poetic temperament. 
Now, if he knew how, by the merest hint, 
to excite these ordinary passions, he must 
have understood them; and, if he under- 
stood, he must have experienced them. 
He had not the softer feelings of human- 
ity, say some; he had them, but the 
grander subjects of poetry were more con- 
genial to him, and he would not stoop to 
the minor passions, say others; he could 
be as pathetic as Philomel, maintain a 
third party, but he was master of so many 
modes of the lyre that he could not be for- 
ever inditing stories or strains of passion. 
The two first-mentioned classes of critics 
say much the same thing, because it mat- 
ters little whether the poet was destitute 
of sensibility, or whether his sensibility 
was overpowered and extinguished by his 
grandeur of conception —in either case 
it was not his congenial vein. These, of 
course, go to his epics for support of their 
opinions. But the third class will point 
to the lyrical pieces in proof of what Mil- 
ton could do with the affections when he 
chose. His biography shows how from 
his youth he educated himself to be not 
only a heroic poet but a superior man — 
howaall his life long he was gaining the 
mastery over his earthly feelings and en- 
deavoring to fix his mind on things eternal. 
In his spring-time he not only felt acutely, 
but he discovered the very sources of feel- 
ing. Ashe ripened, he turned from this 
to him exhausted field, and aspired, at 
last exclusively, to those walks wherein 
only the most excellent poets have made 
good their footing. He went intoa higher 
form, and left the subjects and the lan- 
guage of the lower, in which he had shown 
himself a proficient while he followed 
them. He had no defect; but when he 
found that he could scale heaven and 
sound hell, he did not care to occupy him- 
self longer with the accidents of terrestrial 
life. 

I have one more observation to make 
about Milton, and that is in answer to 
those who say that, although he could 
imagine and describe the volcanic passions 
of demons, he had never taken the pains 
to investigate the intricacies of the human 
mind. That he did not occupy himself 
with the portraiture of character as his 
great contemporary did, is sufficiently 
patent; but that he understood something 
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of the art, may easily be proved from his 
works. What, for instance, can be more 
profound than the workings of Eve’s mind, 
which at last decide her to involve Adam 
in the punishment which she had in- 
curred? At first she inclines to keep 
secret from her husband the knowledge 
she has acquired, pleased with the idea 
that she may now become his equal — pos- 
sibly his superior in some things; at any 
rate, that she may always know how to 
retain his love. Then it occurs to her 
that the threatened punishment of death 
may yet be carried into effect; and the 
horrible thought rises, that if she should 
suffer alone, after she is no more another 
Eve may be ereated to take her place in 
Adam’s affections —“a death to think,” 
as she says. After this she hesitates no 
longer, but resolves that Adam shall die 
with her. Adam’s voluntary sacrifice for 
her sake is also worth studying when the 
poet’s power to probe the springs of hu- 
man actions is being investig ited. 

To descend a little from Milton’s level, 
but not to leave yet the subject of poetry, 
are we not again and again told, by the 
lawgivers in that province, that contrasts 
are necessary in the characters of the 
story, for without variety of dispositions 
it will be tedious and insipid? I ask the 
question because my eye has lighted on a 
volume of poetry (seldom very distant 
from me), enclosing a story which has had 
some success in the world, and which I — 
and, I fancy, many beside me — look upon 
as one of the most delightful that ever 
were written; yet which is remarkable for 
the similarity of the dispositions of its 
chief actors — which wants even the ac- 
customed evil mind to complicate the plot 
and to divert the reader’s attention from 
the combined contemplation of those whom 
he must needs admire. It is Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” that I am alluding 
to. Its reputation has been acquired in 
spite of its want of a villain, and in spite 
of the natural likeness of its heroes — for 
they are all heroes. Roderick, Douglas, 
Fitzjames, Malcolm, possess all of them 
nearly the same qualities; the difference 
is in the circumstances which surround 
them. All are alike brave, chivalrous, and 
generous according to their lights. Rod- 
erick’s outlawry has raised in him a feroc- 
ity which is evidently foreign to his na- 
ture; but, putting this aside, there is 
scarce anything to distinguish their charac- 
ters, though their fortunes are very various. 
Out of their conflicting positions the poet 
has wrought variety enough to make his 
tale charming. 





Again, there is not an 
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unamiable person in the whole piece (for 
Red Murdoch is hardly worthy to rank as 
one of the characters). Even the rugged 
John of Brent is more like a knight than 
a trooper... I don’t think I would recom- 
mend poets in general to come before the 
public with such a meagre ¢roupe,; but it 
is pleasant, after the. feat has been 
achieved, to see how genius can triumph 
over rules. 

By the way, it is worthy of remark (if 
I am saying what has been said before, I 
do so in ignorance that the observation is 
old) — it is worthy of remark, I say, that 
two of Scott’s characters may be said to 
be one and the same person: Lord Mar- 
mion and the Templar. Each is haughty, 
brave, distinguished, a capable leader; 
each is privately a freethinker; each has 
disgraced his knighthood by an act of 
duplicity, entailing the greatest conse- 
quences on another ; each has been tempt- 
ed to dishonor by the power of love ; each 
is vanquished in fight, not by the superior 
prowess of his adversary, but by the stress 
of his own consciousness, for 


Sinful heart makes feeble hand. 


Brian, under the Tudors, would have been 
Marmion; and Marmion bearing the red 
cross would have been Guilbert. 

Out of the above reverie, I fell away 
into another, led by some guiding web 
whose course I can by no means remem- 
ber. Certain it is that I was taken in the 
spirit far enough ‘away from Sir Walter’s 
works, for I found myself imagining a hard 
case in philosophy. From his historical 
tales, and the many and great changes 
which they indicate, I was led to think of 
the fixed and unchangeable working of the 
earth itself, on which all these transitions 
occur, and of the system of which the earth 
isa part. It is impossible to make a true 
picture of the world, or of any part of it, 
as it was in a bygone time ; but astrono- 
mers can map out the heavens as they 
were at any period since the creation. 
They have been ordered according to the 
same immutable laws which we see in 
operation this day. At least, so philoso- 
phers tell us. But then it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask, How do philosophers know? 
There has been no appreciable change 
within their recollection, or within the 
period of which we possess authentic 
records ; but how long is that? We have 
pretty sure proof that, ever since men 
were capable of recording anything, the 
sun has risen and set, and that there 
have been a moon and stars in the sky; 
but we have not proof of much more 
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until we come down to comparatively 
modern times. The assumption that the 
mechanism of the heavens has gone on 
equally and unchangeably since the Crea- 
tor’s impetus was first given to it, is but 
an assumption. It is extremely probable 
that the heavenly bodies obey a law given 
to them once for all, and that they are not 
forced and guided in their courses from 
day to day and from hour to hour. But a 
fixed law may inelude some acceleration 
or retardation (like the rate of a chronom- 
eter); and this rate, although it might not 
lead to much change in a generation, 
might nevertheless in the course of centu- 
ries alter the state of things. Again, it 
has been shown by Babbage, in his 
“ Bridgewater Treatise,” that it is possible 
for human beings so to construct a ma- 
chine that it shall go on through a very 
great number of preordained motions (say 
a million), working evenly and giving unt- 
form results; that, at the next motion 
after the preordained number has been 
accomplished (say at the million and first), 
it shall change its motion and its results 
in some respect; and that, after this 
change, it may go on working equally, for 
a longer or shorter period, according to 
the design of the constructor, until another 
change, in accordance with original inten- 
tion, shall take place, and run its _pre- 
scribed course. It is not, then, an absurd 
supposition that the law which governs 
the motions of the heavenly bodies may 
include in it constant and equable varia- 
tion; or it may include sudden disturban- 
ces, to take effect at prescribed times. 
The supposed constant and equable varia- 
tion is illustrated by that gradual and 
almost imperceptible approach of the orbit 
of the earth to the globe of the sun, which, 
philosophers sometimes tell us, is taking 
place. We have no instance, that I know 
of, of a sudden change of any importance 
in the period during which we have 
observed astronomical phenomena, and 
that perhaps is the reason why we as- 
sume the universe to go on as it began 
at the creation. But undoubtedly such 
changes may have occurred and may occur 
again. For instance, if a planet, after ap- 
proaching the sun gradually for a period, 
should at last be drawn into the globe of 
the sun: there would then be a great dis- 
turbance, which would probably settle 
itself in some preordained way. Now, 
if changes such as I have suggested do 
occur among.the heavenly bodies, and if 
we know not how those changes are regu- 
lated, we have a very inaccurate knowledge 
of the state of the universe in past time. 
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Suppose it to have been ordained that the 
earth’s motion should for centuries be 
gradually accelerated or retarded ; or sup- 
pose that the same motion should through 
a given number of years or ages be accel- 
erated, and then for another given number 
of years or ages be retarded, — the altera- 
tion of rate would in course of time be 
productive of, results that might affect us 
very seriously. Ay, but if any such con- 
tinual change be going on in the motion 
of the earth, we must discover it sooner or 
later, however slowly it may proceed; be- 
cause we have the means of measuring our 
progress by the motions of the other heav- 
enly bodies. We shall find that we begin 
to outrun the rest of our system, while the 
parts of that systen other than our world 
keep at their old pace. But the hard case 
which, as I said above, presented itself to my 
imagination, involved more than a change 
in the pace of our earth. I supposed — 
what is easy enough to suppose —that 
not the earth only, but the whole of our 
system, should work at a quickened (or 
retarded) rate, each orb being proportion- 
ately acted upon. How ahould we find 
out that we were going faster (or slower) ? 
If the change were very gradual, indeed, 
we should hardly take the evidence of our 
clocks against the heavenly bodies, and 
there would be nothing but the clocks to 
tell us of the changed pace; for all that 
we see would change its rate of going in 
the same proportion as ourselves. A rev- 
olution of the earth on its axis would still 
be a day, but every day would occupy a 
little less (or more) time than the day pre- 
ceding: a revolution of the earth round 
the sun would stil be a year, yet every 
year would in reality be shorter (or longer) 
than the year preceding. And we should 
have no means whatever of detecting the 
difference. In the course of a century or 
two, a difference in the duration of animal 
life might be discovered (supposing life 
not to be affected by the change of pace), 
and then men would busy themselves with 
inquiries as to the causes of the increased 
or decreased duration. Suppose, now, 
that the pace of the universe should be 
decreasing; and suppose that since some 
given epoch of time—say the time of 
Noah —the pace had so diminished that 
nine months of our present year should be 
equal to a whole year of Noah’s time,— 
then, although the average duration of 
human life might be exactly the same 
now as then, yet, reckoned in years, it 
would be one-third longer in Noah’s time 
than in ours. Going back still further in 
time, we should have men living twice as 
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long (apparently) as they do at present; 
and we could not in any way find out that 
it was the pace of the universe, and not 
the duration of life, that had altered. 
Now, if the planets have been for tens of 
centuries losing something of their initial 
velocity, just as the earth is thought to 
have been for tens of centuries losing 
something of its initial heat, one sees how 
the ages of the earliest patriarchs might 
in some degree be accounted for. There 
is no end to the speculation that might 
arise out of this hypothesis of the incon- 
stancy of the pace of the heavenly bodies. 
This pace gives us our standard of time ; 
but if the standard itself be variable, how 
shall we ever measure time correctly? 
Fancy will not stop here. If the early 
patriarchs owed their longevity to the 
comparatively rapid pace of the earth, 
their day could not have been longer than 
three or four of our hours, and they could 
not have enjoyed more than a couple of 
our hours of daylight at a time. One 
meal would have sufficed for every revo- 
lution of the earth; their sleep onal have 
been taken by snatches; their labor can 
never have beensevere. Then it must be 
remembered that perception of the flight 
of time is only relative, and what seems to 
us a small portion of it may have seemed 
far greater to men of remote ages. Shake- 
speare tells us that “ Time travels in divers 
paces with divers persons;” and he 
tells us whom Time ambles withal, whom 
he trots withal, whom he gallops withal, 
and whom he stands still withal. A day 
in childhood, a day in manhood, aad 
a day in old age, although it may be 
always the same space of time, is very 
differently estimated by the mind. There 
is a story in “The Spectator” illus- 
trative of the enormous expansibility of 
time, according to the perception of him 
who regards it. A man is desired to 
plunge his head into a vessel of water, 
and does so. Immediately he begins a 
series of adventures extending over many 
years, during which he marries and brings 
up a family. Suddenly he finds himself 
standing once more amid the same sur- 
roundings as when he plunged his head 
into the vessel, and is assured that he has 
simply dipped it in and taken it out again. 
What to the people round him had seemed 
a minute at most, had to him seemed a 
good fraction of acentury. The shortness 
of the day, therefore —to go back to my 
idea that the patriarch’s day may have 
been shorter than ours —is no argument 
against the sufficiency of the short day for 
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the people who had to make the most of 


it. 

If it be admitted that the heavenly 
bodies may not at all times have revolved 
at the same pace, it will be perceived, at 
the same time, how the speculations of 
philosophy, which rest on the presumption 
of equal paces having been always trav- 
ersed in equal times, may be altogether 
fallacious. 

Going back now to what was written a 
little above concerning the measure of 
time in our minds being a very different 
thing from the measure of it by a standard, 
I am led to the thought of that miraculous 
day when the sun stood still upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
“* Nonsense,” says the unbeliever; “there 
is no record in any other part of the world 
of this having happened; moreover, it 
could not have happened without interfer- 
ing with the equlibrium of the universe.” 
But suppose that without the earth slack- 
ening her pace the army of Joshua were, 
on that day, of those whom time stands 
still withal. Then the host might have 
conceived that retardation to have been 
wrought on the sun and moon which was 
only wrought on their minds —a miracle 
all the same, but, in this view, not to be 
easily rejected. 

Mew! Well, what knowest thou, gri- 
malkin, of the matter, that thou interjectest 
thy voice unappealed to and unmannerly ? 
Dost thou penetrate my thought, and does 
thine instinct prompt thee to approve? 


.Or art thou branded with the scoffer ; hast 


thou dared to distrust the reasoning of 
thy friend and protector; and was thine 
utterance but acry of scornfuldissent? I 
should know something of thy tongue by 
this time, and I protest to thee thou hast 
filled me with a grave suspicion. I do 
fear me that thy voice was evoked not in 
assent or contradiction to what was in my 
mind, but as a wail zz misericordiam — 
an outburst of conscience, a prayer for the 
remission of penalties and pains. Of what 
heinous offence shall I hear in the morn- 
ing? Of what plunder, breakage, slaugh- 
ter art thou seeking condonation? Thy 
tranquillity, I perceive, is affected. Thou 
art in reality neither drowsy nor inert. 
Thine eye follows mine restlessly, and 
betrays detected crime and _ affrighted 
apprehension. What is thy last trans- 
gression, hah? What blood-guiltiness, or 
rapine, or destruction calls for my just and 
too oft defrauded vengeance? How many 
times already has thy worthless life been 
forfeit, and by how many crafty subter- 
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fuges and oblique devices hast thou evad- 
ed thy righteous doom and shunned the 
“edge of penny cord”? 

When the new aquarium lay a wreck of 
weeds and slime, and broken glass, and 
dead and dying fish and reptiles, how didst 
thou save thy skin? That flooded floor, 
that ruined carpet, rekindle my wrath 
even now. Ill-omened parasite, what 
tiny service thou mayst have rendered in 
the dispersion cf rats and mice would, 
even if multiplied by seventy times seven, 
cancel thine evil deeds or the cost of them? 
Why wert thou not left to perish when, 
fleecing from the avenging noose, thou 
ascendest the highest tree on the ground, 
and, in thy terror, stretching out upon a 
branch so feeble that it bent beneath thy 
weight, thou durst not return, but clungst 
there, oscillating, between earth and 
heaven? The third day it was after thy 
disappearance when a miserable squall 
advertised us of thy flight. Why, I say, 
was the stable-boy allowed to ascend the 
tree after thee, and attempt to shake thee 
down like ripe fruit? and why, when he 
had failed by that means to loosen the 
desperate grip of thy claws, was he in- 
structed to break off with a crook the 
slight twig from which thou didst depend ? 
1 saw thee received on a strained sheet 
coated with down, from the which thou 
didst rebound as if thy mischievous car- 
case had been made of Indian gum. The 
household had come abroad to witness 
thy rescue, and, instead of the expiation 
which should have been uppermost in 
their thoughts, all were intent on thy 
shrunken fraire and thy quailing eye, and 
thou reccivedst the meed of patient well- 
doing, not the punishment due to flagrant 
crime. 

In the matter of the piping bulifinch, 
when thy doom was pronounced irrevoca- 
ble as the decrees of fate, what happy 
instinct guided thee to the sole device that 
could have compassed thy deliverance? 
Many days and nights it was that thou 
slunkst on tiles, and in gutters, aad in foul 
hiding-places. ‘The history of thy suffer- 
ings during those wanderings might reveal 
some satisfaction for thy crying offence, 
could one but know it; but all that is 
locked in thy crucl breast, and none shall 
ever be the wiser for thine adventures. It 
was thought that thou hadst departed for- 
ever, or that the bloody measure which 
thou hadst shown to others had been meted 
to thee again by some stranger hand. 
Then thou reappearedst, strong in the 
confidence of triumphant guilt. Our in- 
fant lay in his cradle just awake from 
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sleep. On the pillow rested his head, with 
a smile mantling on the face, and his little 
arms, never yet extended but in love, soft- 
ly seeking an object.near him. And there, 
murderer, satst thou, thy pupils contracted 
to the thinnest ovals ; and, dozing securely 
on that pillow, thou didst blink at justice, 
for the walls of thy refuge were as triple 
brass, and thy warder stronger than a 
giant! 

Well, thou art at any rate a hereditary 
retainer, a thing which soon it will be diffi- 
cult to find in the land. When I myself 
was in the nurse’s arms, some ancestress 
of thine came from the country as a work- 
ing cat to rid us of vermin—not as a 
pampered menial; and, ever since, thy 
race has had its representatives within 
these walls. Whatever be thy bad quali- 
ties at home—and assuredly they are 
many—I believe that no bribe would 
tempt thee from our service—not the 
very hardest living would scare thee from 
our hearth. Here both thou and I were 
born; and here it is like, if my children 
shoyld be spared, that they may entertain 
thy descendants. Not by natural, but by 
very arbitrary selection, we have chosen 
the finest and handsomest of thy kindred 
to survive kittenhood and to carry on the 
line. ‘nd this process, and the being 
draggeu about by children, seem to have 
had a wonderful effect in producing admi- 
rable beings of thy species, insomuch that 
few kittens are now devoted to destruction 
here, for we earn the gratitude of our 
neighbors by supplying them from our lit- 
ters. But why do I waste my time in 
apostrophizing thee, minion? ‘Thou hast 
interrupted the train of my thoughts— 
cheated me, perhaps, of a bright idea; it 
may be, made me so idle as to be belated 
for next month’s Maga. Avaunt, then! 
and leave these precincts, consecrated to 
study and work. Repair, if thou darest, 
for thy misdeeds, to less industrious re- 
gions, where thou mayst be welcome. 
Ke-s-s-s-s ! away to thy kittens! 

Rising to dismiss this somewhat tyran- 
nical animal, I have collected myself, and 
been able to check my wandering fancy. 
I got off the line before I had thought out 
what I had to think about these wonder- 
ful effects which may be produced on our 
minds by causes which at first seem wholly 
inadequate. Mere words, disposed in cer- 
tain fit ways, are, 1 saw, capable of rous- 
ing crowds of ideas. These ideas, again, 
brought together antithetically, will, by 
the suddenness and completeness of tran- 
sition, produce a shock which reaches the 
sublime. The ideas may not be remark- 
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able —at least may not be poetic — when 
taken separately; and yet when brought 
into juxtaposition they blaze —explode 
almost. An instance occurs in Genesis 
when the angel encourages the wretched 
Hagar in the desert —“ Arise, lift up the 
lad, and hold him in thine hand; for I will 
make him a great nation.” The first 
clause of the sentence exhibits with force 
the helplessness and insignificance of the 
deserted child; in the second clause the 
mind is spirited forward as if by magic 
to the great nation—his descendants. 
The transition is from the view of the 
wretched lad ready to perish of want and 
exposure, to generations and tribes that 
were to issue from him; and the distance 
‘from one to the other is passed at one 
dazzling vault, no halting-place or breath- 
ing-time allowed. But, rapid as is the 
spring, the mind has to pass over the 
whole distance, of which only the two 
extremes are mentioned in the narrative. 
It has to contemplate, if never so cursori- 
ly, Ishmael rescued from immediate death, 
grown to manhood, married, a patriarch 
rejoicing in a family, seeing his children’s 
children, then dying and leaving behind 
him a numerous progeny, who expand at 
last into a nation. Indeed, a series of 
emotional thoughts rush in of necessity 
and course over the mental field. The 
sentence which produces this array of 
ideas contains hardly a score of words; 
but its effect on the feelings is incompara- 
bly greater than if all the history which it 
involves had been filled in. Language is 
never more impressive than when it con- 
tents itself with merely indicating a long 
stage of thought, and makes the reader’s 
or hearer’s mind travel over it, finding the 
way readily or toilsomely, truly or erring- 
ly, as may be, according to his lights. 
And this rapid motion of the reader’s mind 
so suddenly excited, is probably the more 
agreeable from the stationary condition 
into which he had been charmed, while 
absorbed in the sorrows of the mother and 
child — powerfully attracted to the details 
of the scene before him, but now called 
upon to hurry over ages at a glance, and 
to rest again on the other end of the story. 
The instance, however, which I have cited, 
though it fitly illustrates the power which 
I believe to reside in a certain apposition 
of ideas, is far inferior in force to another 
example, also in the sacred writings — one 
which, to my mind, seems to rouse the 
imagination with the most violent shock 
conceivable of its kind. I allude to a pas- 
sage near the end of the Book of Ruth. 
The story, as I need scarcely remind my 
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reader, is a charming idyl, the principal 
acts of which, narrated with much detail 
of circumstances, occur in a very limited 
area — within as many acres, perhaps, as 
might compose an average English parish. 
We read of Ruth, the Moabitess and 
the widow, attaching herself devotedly to 
her dead husband’s mother, and joining 
herself to his people; and after that, the 
narrative is occupied with the accounts of 
her being adopted into his tribe, of the 
pretty pastoral enacted in the fields of 
Boaz. her conquest of and marriage to the 
wealthy farmer, and, finally, with a child 
being born to them, who is presented to 
us in his cradle with Naomi for his nurse. 
Up to this point the tale has not only been 
strictly localized by the exclusion of every 
subject except the infant’s immediate ante- 
cedents, but it has been made to enchain 
the reader's fancy by the profusion of its 
simple and striking incidents. All at 
once, when the imagination has _ been 
lulled to repose in the house of Boaz, and 
charmed along to the birth and nursing of 
his son, it is swooped upon and spirited 
away, past all time and into eternity, by 
the tremendous power of half-a-dozen 
words aptly introduced. “ And they called 
his name Obed,” we are told; “ke zs the 
father of Fesse, the father of David.” 
Up to the announcement of the child’s 
name all has flowed along as pleasantly 
and as leisurely as any legend of love and 
marriage in a country-house could. Then, 
when we have reached the consummation 
of Ruth presenting Boaz with a son, and 
while we still linger over the new-born 
nursling, lying helpless and hardly con- 
scious on its nurse’s knees, we are swept 
away by a torrent of thought called up by 
the name of David. Of all purely human 
names there surely is not one with such 
grand and extensive associations as that 
of David. David’s personal history, the 
death of the giant, and the succession to 
the royal seat of Israel, are but the begin- 
nings of the mighty rush of thoughts. 
We are borne along through the genera- 
tions that have sprung from David, from 
faith to faith, through scenes from which . 
proceed our first and most cherished hope, 
along the world’s past and future, on a 
course which finds its limit only at the 
right hand of God. The use of the pres- 
ent tense in this verse, no doubt, height- 
ens the effect of the transition. The 
reader is not even warned by the use of a 
preterite that he is being separated from 
the subject of his contemplation before he 
is projected over and beyond time. It is 
astonishing that the use and arrangement 
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of words should exercise such power over 
our emotions. In this case the effect has 
been produced by the narrator prescribing 
to his story very strict bounds, and within 
those bounds giving a very particular ac- 
count of short-lived events, then suddenly 
breaking all bounds and calling up the 
ideas of things infinitely distant — things, 
too, which, from their paramount impor- 
tance, cannot be named without affecting 
the feelings. 

It will scarcely be disputed, I think, 
that the same ideas which, placed before 
us in one form or order, affect us so much, 
might, by an alteration of the form or 
order, be presented so as to make a much 
lighter impression. And the form or 
order depends very much upon the choice 
of the words which are the vehicle of 
presentation. To possess the power of 
presenting ideas so that they may raise 
strong emotions, is to have one of the 
chief gifts of the poet or orator. It is not 
an art which can be learned by rule; for 
observe how little such a discernment as 
that of Burke is able to explain it. He 
perceives and points out that it exists, but 
he cannot do much more. Moreover, 
those who have given the strongest proof 
that they possessed this gift, have pro- 
tested against its being thought a mechan- 
ical skill which can be acquired by study. 
It is even doubtful whether the chief in- 
tention of the most potent wielders of lan- 
guage be to operate on others. Like the 
highest artists in all departments, they 
practise their vocation for its own sake. 
They speak as they are impelled by a 
power within them. They would speak if 
there were none to hear. This being so, 
it must be a hard task for the materialist 
to satisfy himself that this influence, eman- 
ating from words, requires nothing more 
than matter to explain it. The words 
need not even be spoken; they may be 
taken in by the eye, and do not necessa- 
rily involve the disturbance of the air. It 
is a hard thing to understand how mere 
matter can be so constituted as that it 
shall respond not only to certain ideas or 
certain words even, but that it shall keenly 
and involuntarily sympathize with certain 
arrangements of ideas and of words. If, 
however, it be contended —as I believe it 
is in some quarters —that the material 
and construction of the brain are suf- 
ficient to explain this, how shall we explain 
the mystery that other brains which cer- 
tainly know little or nothing of physiology 
have been able without fail to work upon 
this material? When we have discovered 
what goes on in the brains and nerves at 
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times when certain emotions are felt, we 
have only ascertained the manner in which 
those emotions are produced ; we are not 
a bit nearer to understanding why certain 
words should produce them, nor how other 
persons should know how to choose such 
words as would produce them. Mankind 
had always, of course, perception of their 
own emotions; they have now, or may 
have (so philosophers tell us), knowledge 
of certain phenomena of the brain, etc., 
which are concurrent with these emotions. 
Do the concurrent phenomena make the 
emotions at all more easy of comprehen- 
sion? Does not the knowledge that every 
emotion has its corresponding movement 
of brain and nerves, make the emotions 
only the more wonderful? Some things, 
undoubtedly, become simplified to us as 
we acquire more knowledge concerning 
them. But this is far from being the case 
with all things. Additional knowledge 
oftentimes entails increased mystery and 
wonder. When Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, although he re- 
vealed to the world a most interesting 
truth, and opened an entirely new view to 
physicians, he surely did not simplify or 
bring down to a lower level the systems 
of human beings and of other blood-sus- 
tained animals. He proclaimed a new 
wonder. The circulation itself is a mar- 
vel and a mystery; and the knowledge 
that it exists does not bring us one step 
nearer to knowing how it was begun, how 
it is sustained, or how it can be restored 
if it should chance to stop. It is a matter 
entirely beyond our control or comprehen- 
sion; and so, I presume to think, is the 
operation of words upon our emotions, 
notwithstanding that we may have discov- 
ered the wonderful and intricate offices 
which brain and nerves perform between 
cause and effect. 

It is a sort of tacit and involuntary def- 
erence to the power of words that we are 
disposed to give a patient hearing to those 
who can utter them musically, strongly, or 
fluently, and that the vulgar and unthink- 
ing often accept a sweet, powerful, or ready 
delivery as eloquence. Many a preacher 
that I have heard praised has been, | am 
sure, very barren of ideas, and has been 
indebted to a deep chest or a bird-like 
throat for what good impression he made. 
Let any one consider the rascals who pace 
the streets bawling out an account of their 
family troubles, or of their misdeeds be- 
fore they became regenerate — he will find 
that in every case there is more or less 
gift of voice, generally a sepulchral bari- 
tone. The committees who tell off rogues 
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and vagrants to their proper departments 
know full well how to utilize a voice. The 
parish clerk in Mr. Dickens’s “ Great 
Expectations,” feeling that he had a pretty 
powerful throat, cherished the idea that he 
only wanted opportunity to become cele- 
brated as a preacher, and used to talk 
oracularly of “the thing being thrown 
open,” by which he appeared to mean the 
pulpit of the Established Church being 
made accessible to anybody who might 
choose to invade it. Finally, he turns up 
as a star at a penny theatre in London, 
evidently still under the impression which 
misleads many of his class — namely, that 
a good voice is a sufficient stock-in-trade 
to set up with in any oratorical line of 
business.. Such men, whether they may 
have brains or not, possess, at any rate, an 
organ fitted to give out ideas and words 
audibly, smoothly, and impressively. They 
give earnest that, if they have ideas worth 
listening to, they can communicate them 
with effect. And such is the mysterious 
attraction exercised by words upon our 
race, that we are much more likely to tol- 
erate a stout speaker with an empty head, 
than to silence a barren talker if he hap- 
pen to have a good voice. 

And with this, I think, I will bring my 
contemplation toaclose. I was outin the 
covers this morning (I mention this lest I 
should appear to hold my active friends’ 
enjoyments too cheaply), but I must say 
that | enjoy a quiet fireside trance too. I 
hear music and laughter coming from not 
many rooms off, and propose to join the 
‘merry party speedily. But these Christ- 
mas evenings are long enough for fun and 
for contemplation as well. I don’t think I 
could laugh heartily in company if I did 
not, in private, give proper regard to my 
own thoughts. “It is not everybo< dy. that 
can think ori ginally or profoundly —all the 
better for those who cana — but everybody 
can, at least, take account of what may be 
in his own mind, and turn it over and try 
whatitis goodtor. If he has only perceived 
the perplexities that beset us purbliid mor- 
tals, there is some pleasure, and cke some 
protit, in only recognizing and putting into 
shape one’s doubts and enigmis. We 
may rest pretty sure that all that has exer- 
cised our minds has exercised other minds 
somewhere ; and if we can contribute but 
little to the solution of obscure or difficult 
questions, we can give to the stronger and 
more penctrating minds the encourage- 
ment of knowing that they are not alone 
in their labyrinths; and so they may think 
it worth their while to address themselves 
to the discovery of solutions for which 
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many are waiting. There is a great pleas- 
ure in reviewing old thoughts, old opin- 
ions, and ascertaining how they have stood 
the test of the time that has rolled away 
since last the long evenings and the loun- 
ging-chair by the fireside tempted you to 
survey them. And surely every man has 
got, stored away in some recess or other, 
memories. of old adventures, old jests, or 
haply some softer memories, which it is a 
joy to call up in solitude and in the quiet 
firelight. Before a man has seen very 
many Christmases, he will perceive that 
the actors in some of his little-remembered 
dramas have begun to leave the stage, and 
a regretful note or tivo will begin to mix 
themselves with the refrain. Thus the 
incidents become consecrated to the mem- 
ory of the departed. It is some measure, 
too, of the manner and degree in which 
the saltness of time does its seasoning — 
that freshening or fading of feeling with 
which we recur to lively scenes acted long 
ago. I, being on the shady side of life, 
own, this year or two, to a deadening of 
some of the delights of rumination. I 
have witnessed some half-dozen incidents 
at different periods of my first youth which 
were so diverting that I could never re- 
member them but with the highest glee. 
It used often to be an uncomfortable 
thought to me that if one of these recol- 
lections should unhappily rise up during 
sermon or at a funeral, I could not choose 
but laugh out, so powerfully did they affect 
me. But I have had these phantasms 
with me lately, and their power is gone; 
I still know that they are funny, but I can 
dissect them now, and examine what the 
points were that used to tickle so. There 
is no more of that ecstasy of amusement 
that used to throw me into a convulsion 
before I had time to reflect—no more 
bursting out with a shriek in season or out 
of season — no more protests that I could 
not contain myself if that thing came 
across me and | were going to be hanged. 

Well, thank God, I don’t find my senses 
much dulled as yet; and doubtless these 
little hints that lead one gently towards 
the “last scene of all, that ends this 
strange, eventful history,” are salutary, 
and ought not to be depressing. I have 
giined ‘something as well as lost since the 
days of “luehter holding both his sides ;” 
anil, so far, I can bear to look at the ac- 
count and strike a balance. 

A truce to meditation and solitude. 
Society, I am happy to think, has net yet 
lost its charm for me. Clearly, it is not 
going to be very serious society to-night, 
and my playtime is about to begin. Con- 
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spicuous among the faults of this our land 
are her long winters; but it is her great 
merit that she knows better than any how 
a winter evening should be passed. For 
the half-hour’s attention which yous have 
bestowed on my musings, I thank you, 
courteous reader; and I trust that you 
also, ere the midnight chimes, will have 
joined in some lively pleasure, and have 
thought with me, that even when darkness 
covers the land for sixteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, our lives need not be 
dreary, and we may be numbered among 
the fortunate band with whom Time gallops 
withal. 





From Temple Bar. 
HOW RUSSIANS MEET DEATH. 


BY IVAN TURGUENIEF. 


TRANSLATED BY LADY GEORGE HAMILTON, 


I HAVE a neighbor, Ardalion, a young 
laird and a keen sportsman. One fine 
July morning I rode over to his place, to 
propose our going out grouse-shooting to- 
gether. 

“Yes,” said he, “let’s ride through my 
copses. I will look at Tchaplygino on the 
way ; my oak-wood, you know. It’s being 
thinned.” 

We set off. My neighbor took with him 
his bailiff, Archip, a strong under-sized 
peasant, with a square face and pre-histor- 
ically developed cheekbones ; and an over- 
seer just come from the Baltic provinces, 
Herr Gottlicb von der Kolk, a thin, fair, 
short-sighted, nineteen-year-oid youth, with 
sloping shoulders and a long neck. My 
neighbor had not long come into posses- 
sion of his estate. He had inherited it 
from an aunt, an uncommonly fit woman, 
who even when lying in bed used to be 
always painfully panting. 

“Wait for me in this glade,” said my 
neighbor Ardalion to his companions, 
when we reached the copses. 

I had known Ardalion’s forest ever since 
my childhood. I often used to go to 
Tchaplygino with my French tutor, M. 
Désiré Fleury, a most kindly man, who 
nearly ruincd my health, however, by mak- 
ing me take physic every night. The for- 
est consisted of some two or three hun- 
dred old oaks and ashes. Their strong and 
stately trunks stood proudly out in dark 
relief against the transparent gold-flaked 
green of the hazel-bushes and maples. 
Higher up they were sharply outlined 
against the clear azure of the sky, and 
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there spread out like a tent their wide and 
knarled boughs. Above their motionless 
tops soared, with shrill cries, hawks, buz- 
zards, and kites, while mottled woodpeck- 
ers tapped away loudly at their thick bark ; 
the blackbird’s clear notes suddenly re- 
sounded through the dense foliage, min- 
gled with the ivolga’s fluent song. Hedge- 
sparrows and siskins twittered in the un- 
derwood below, chaffinches fluttered across 
the path, and every now and then a hare 
stole along the edge of the thicket, ora 
ruddy squirrel boldly sprang from tree to 
tree, and suddenly sat still with his tail 
curled over his head. . In the grass, close 
to some huge anthills, violets and lilies of 
the valley bloomed beneath the shade of 
delicate ferns; saxifrage, cotton-grass, and 
red agaric stood all around; and the tiny 
lawns amid the bushes were crimsoned by 
strawberries. And what shade there was 
in the wood! In the very noontide’s heat 
it was actual night there — night with its 
stillness and fragrance and freshness. 

I had formerly spent many a joyous 
hour-in that wood, and it was not, 1 must 
admit, without a feeling of melancholy 
that I now rode under the too well-known 
trees. The destructive snowless winter of 
1840 had uot spared my old friends the 
oaks and ashes. Dry and bare, but col- 
ored here and there with a hectic green, 
they sadly reared themselves above the 
young undergrowth which crept around 
their feet. Some of them, still foliaged 
below, seemed to stretch out their stunted 
and lifeless arms with a gesture of re- 
proach and despair, others waved aloft 
their dry, dead branches high above the 
already thickish though not luxuriant un- 
dergrowth; some had already lost their 
bark, others had at last fallen, and now, 
like corpses, lay rotting on the ground. 
Who could ever have believed it? Here 
in this very wood no shade was to be 
found. “You may well feel sad and 
ashamed,” thought I, as I gazed at the 
dying trees. Involuntarily 1 thought of 
Koltsoff’s lines : — 


Ah, where are now 
Thy lofty speech, 
Thy proud strength, 
Thy royal courage ? 


Ah, where is now 
Thy leafy might? 


“ How comes this, Ardalion?” I began; 
“why weren’t these trees felled the next 
year? You.won’t get a tenth part now of 
the price that they would have fetched 
then.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. “You 
should have asked my aunt that. There 
was no lack of bidders who offered a good 
price, and who were anxious to get wood.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Von der Kolk 
at every step; “what a shame! what a 
shame !” 

What most of all excited his pity was 
the sight of the oaks which -were lying on 
the ground; and, no doubt, any miller 
would have paid handsomely for them. 
Archip, the bailiff, preserved an impene- 
trable composure, and uttered no plaint ; 
he even jumped across them with an air 
of satisfaction, and kept striking at them 
with his whip. 

As we rode on to the place where the 
wood was being felled, suddenly we heard 
the crash #f a falling tree, and immedi- 
ately afterwards a confused sound of voices 
and cries. A few moments later a young 
peasant came tearing out of the thickets, 
with a pale face and streaming hair. 

“What’s the matter? where are you 
running?” asked Ardalion. He stopped 
short. 

“ Ah, little father! Ardalion Michaelo- 
vitch !” he cried; “such a misfortune!” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Maxim has been smashed by a tree, 
master!” 

“ What ! Maxim the foreman ?” 

“Yes, master. We were felling an ash, 
and he stood looking on. — He stood there 
a little while, and then he went away to 
the well; he was thirsty, I suppose. All 
at once the ash trembied, and bent his 
way. We called to him: ‘ Run, run, run.’ 
— He should have run aside, but he ran 
straight on; frightened, maybe. So he 
came just under the top branches oi the 


ash. Heaven only knows why it fell so 
quickly. It must have been rotten at the 
core.” : 


“ Well, it struck him down?” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“ No, little father, he is still alive; but 
his arms and legs are smashed. I was 
just running for the surgeon.” 

Ardalion told the bailiff to gallop to the 
village for the surgeon, and he himself 
rode fast on to where the wood was _ being 
cut. I followed him. We found poor 
Maxim lying on the ground. Some ten 
peasants stood round him. We got off 
our horses. The wounded man scarcely 
uttered a single moan. Now and then he 
opened his eyes and looked round him, as 
if astonished, and occasionally he bit his 
livid lips. His chin twitched convulsively, 


his hair clung to his temples, his heart rose 
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and fell in irregular gasps: he was already 
doing battle with death. The soft shadow 
| Of a young lime-tree fell gently on his face. 

We bent over him, and he recognized 
Ardaljon. 

“ Little father!” he began in a scarcely 
audible voice; “send —for the priest — 
God has stricken me —broken my arms 
and legs — to-day — Sunday — and I—I 
—did not let the lads knock off work.” 

He was silent for a while, struggling for 
breath. 

“‘ Give my money — to my wife — to pay 
off — Onesimus knows — to whom — how 
much there is owing.” 

“ We have sent for the doctor, Maxim.” 
said my neighbor; “perhaps you won’t 
die after all.” 

He tried to open his eyes, and at last 
with difficulty managed to raise his eyelids. 

“No, I shall die. There —there it 
comes — there it is — there — forgive me, 
lads, if I —if anything ——” 

“God will forgive thee, Maxim Andre- 
vitch,” said the peasants all together, in a 
husky voice, as they bared their heads. 
**Do thou forgive us.” 

Suddenly he shook his head with a de- 
spairing gesture, tried to sit up, but fell 
back again. 

“We cannot let him die here,” cried 
Ardalion; “fetch the mat out of the 
telega ; we will carry him to the hospital.” 

Two woodcutters ran off to the telega. 

“Yesterday —I bought a horse” — 
murmured the dying man, “from Geoffry 
— Sitchoffsky — hansel-money down — so 
it’s mine — give it too to my wife.” 

They tried to lay him on the mat. He 
quivered all over just like a wounded bird, 
and then stiffened. 

“ He is dead,” muttered the peasants. 

We mounted our horses in silence, and 
rode away. 

The scene that I had just witnessed 
made me thoughtful. Remarkable, truly, 
is the way the Russian dies! His state 
before his latter end is neither indifference 
nor stolidity. He takes death asif it were 
some rite, and dies coolly, and with per- 
fect simplicity. 

Some years ago a peasant got burned 
in a kiln on my neighbor’s estate. (He 
would have remained there had not a 
passer-by pulled him out half dead.) 

I went to the peasant’s hut to see him 
—ahut dark, smoky, stifling — and asked 
where the patient was. ' 

“There he lies, sir, over the stove,” 
answered, in a sort of sing-song, a woman 
who was sitting in a corner. 





I drew near. There lay the man, cov- 
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ered with a sheepskin, and breathing 
heavily. 

“ Well, how do you feel?” 

The sufferer turned round on the stove 
and tried to sit up. He was one mass of 
wounds, and near to death. 

Lie still, lie still — well, how goes it?” 

“ Badly, sure enough.” 

“Are you in pain?” He held his 
peace. “Do you want anything?” Still 
silence. “Shall I send you some tea or 
anything else?” 

* There’s no need.” 

I stepped aside, and sat down on a 
bench. A quarter of an hour passed, then 
half an hour, in the same deathlike still- 
ness. In the corner, on the table under- 
neath the holy picture, a little girl of five 
years old was munching a piece of bread. 
The mother shook her finger at her from 
time to time. In the passage people went 
up and down, talked, and made a noise. 
The brother's wife was chopping cabbage. 

“ Axinia,” began at length the sick man. 

“Yes.” 

“A drink of kvass.” 

Axinia gave him the kvass. 
in again. 

I asked ina whisper if he had received 
the sacrament. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

All was set in order, it seemed. He 
had only to wait till death came. I could 
bear it no longer, and went away. 

Another time, I remember, I went to 
the village hospital of Krasnogoré, to see 
the surgeon there, an acquaintance of 
mine, and an enthusiastic sportsman. The 
hospital consisted of the wing of what had 
been a family residence. It was founded 
by the lady of the manor herself; that is 
to say, she set up over the door a blue 
board, on which was painted in white let- 
ters, “ Krasnogoré Hospital,’ and she 
gave the surgeon, with her own hand, a 
handsome album, to write the names of 
the patients in. On the first page of that 
album one of that benevolent lady’s hang- 
ers-on had inscribed the following verses : 


Silence set 


Dans ces beaux lieux ot régne I’allegresse, 
Ce temple fut ouvert par la Beauté ; 

De vos seigneurs admirez la tendresse, 
Bons habitants de Krasnogorieé ! 


Some other gentleman had written lower 
down : — 


Et moi aussi j’aime la nature ! 
Jean Kobyliatnikoff. 


The village surgeon put up six beds at 
his own expense, and set to work to cure 
the sick folk as best he could. Besides 
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him, there were two functionaries in the 
hozpital—a lunatic, named Paul; and 
Mellikitrissa, an old woman with a with- © 
ered hand, who filled the office of cook.. 
They both prepared the medicaments, and. 
dried or pickled herbs. It was moreover 
their duty to control the patients when 
delirious. The lunatic was chary of his 
words, and gloomy in appearance. At 
night he used to sing songs about “ Beauti-: 
ful Venus,” and he pleaded with every 
passer-by for permission to marry a cer-: 
tain girl called Malania, who had long 
been dead. ‘The woman with the withered 
hand would then beat him, and send him 
to mind the turkeys. 

Well, one day I was sitting with Kapi- 
ton, the village surgeon. We had just. 
begun a discussion about our last sporting 
expedition, when suddenly there drove 
into the courtyard a telega, drawn by an 
unusually thick-set iron-grey horse, such 
as could only belong to a miller. In the 
telega sat a sturdy peasant in a new blouse, 
and with a mottl-d beard. 

“Ah, Vassily Dimitritch!” called out 
Kapiton to him from the window. “Come 
in. It is the miller of Lyybovshin,” he 
whispered. 

The peasant alighted, groaning, from 
the telega, came into the surgeon’s room, 
looked round for the holy picture, and. 
made the sign of the cross. 

“Well, Vassily, what news? — but you 
must be ill; you look all wrong.” 

“ Indeed, Kapiton Timofeitch, I am not 
well.” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Well, you see, Kapiton Timofeitch, I 
bought a millstone not long ago in the 
town. I took it home, and when I was 
getting it out of the cart I must have 
overstrained myself, for it was just as if 
something snapped in my inside, as if I 
had torn away something—and_ since 
then I have always been ailing. To-day, 
indeed, I am very bad.” 

“Hum,” muttered Kapiton, taking a 
pinch of snuff; “probably a rupture. 
When did it happen? ” 

“ Ten days ago.” 

“Ten?” said the surgeon, with a grave 
face, drawing his breath through his teeth, 
and shaking his head. “Let me examine 
you. Well, Vassily,” he said at length, 
“I am very sorry for you, but your case 
is a bad one; you are seriously ill; stay 
here with me, and I will take the greatest 
pains, though I won’t answer tor the con-. 
quences.” 

“Is it really so bad?” stammered the, 
astonished miller. 
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“Yes, Vassily, it isbad. Had you come 
to me two days sooner I could have cured 
you in the twinkling of an eye; now, how- 
ever, there is inflammation, which may 

easily turn to mortification.’ 

“Impossible! Kapiton Timofeitch !” 

“ But I tell you it is so!” 

“ How can it be?” 


The surgeon merely shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“And must I die for such a rubbishy 
thing?” 


“T do not say that you must die — but 
you must stay here.” 

The peasant thought and thought, 
looked down on the ground, then upwards, 
scratched his head, ‘and finally seized his 
cap. 

““ Where are you g going, Vassily ?” 

“Where? why, home of course, if it is 
really so bad. If it be so, I must settle 
my affairs.” 

“But you will do yourself harm, Vas- 
sily; I wonder how you got here at all. 
Do stay here.” 

“No, friend Kapiton Timofeitch ; if I 
am to die so soon, I will die at home. 
Why should I die here? God only knows 
what might happen at home!” 

“One cannot tell, Vassily, what turn 
your case may take: anyhow it is a dan- 
gerous one, very dangerous, no doubt of 
that —and for that very reason you must 
stay here.” 

The peasant shook his head. 

“No, Kapiton Timofeitch, I will not 
stay — but you might give me a prescrip- 
tion.” 

“ Medicine alone will do no good.” 

“T tell you I cannot stay.” 

“Well, as you like. — But don’t blame 
me afterwards,” 

The surgeon tore a leaf from the 
album, wrote a prescription, and exphined 
to him the necessary treatment. The 
peasant took the paper, gave Kapiton a 
silver half-rouble, went out, and seated 
himself in his telega. 

“ Good-bye, then, Kapiton Timofeitch ; 
do not take it amiss, and think of the or- 
phans if anything should” —he called 
back to him. 

“ Oh, Vassily, do stay here!” 

The peasant only shook his head, hit 
his horse with the reins, and drove out of 
the yard. I went into the street and 
looked after him. The road was muddy 
and rough; the miller drove carefully and 
slowly, guided his horse with skill, and 
courteously ¢ greeted the passers-by.— Four 
days afterwards he was dead. 

The Russian does indeed die in a re- 
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markable way. How many instances I 
can call tomind! I remember you, my 
old friend, O unsuccessful student, Avenir 
Sorokoumoff, best and noblest of men! I 
see again your sallow consumptive face, 
your scanty fair hair, your gentle smile, 


your inspired gaze, yourlonglimbs. I can 
hear your feeble friendly voice. You were 


living with a country gentleman in Great 
Russia, by name Gur Krupianikoff; in- 
structing his children Fofa and Sosa in 
Russian. grammar, geography, and history ; 

you bore ‘with patience Gur’s coarse jokes, 
the odious familiarity of the agent, and the 
naughtiness of the unruly boys ; without a 
murmur, although smiling bitterly, you 
complied with the exacting caprices of 
their exzzu7 listless mother. 

How happy you were, however, in the 
evenings, when, after supper, you could at 
last rest and be free from all duties. Then 
you sat at the window, thoughtfully smok- 
ing your pipe, or eagerly skimming the 
dirty and torn newspaper which the  Jand- 
surveyor, a homeless waif like yourself, 
had brought from the town. How pleased 
you were “with the poetry and tales ; tears 
glistened in your eyes, a blissful smile 
played on your lips; and what generous 
sympathy for all that was noble and beau- 
tiful filled your soul, pure as a little 
child’s! One must tell the truth 5, you 
were not remarkable for over great sharp- 
ness of intellect; nature had not endowed 
you with any great memory or industry ; 
at the university you were reckoned among 
the worst of students; you slept through 
the lectures, and at the examination you 
preserved a solemn silence; but who was 
it whose eyes sparkled, and who became 
almost breathless with delight, at the suc- 
cess and the triumph of a companion? 
who but you, Avenir! who believed 
blindly in the value of his friends, who 
fondly sang their praises, who stu! bornly 
defended them? who was it that knew 
neither envy nor selfishness, who always 
sacrificed himself, and voluntarily placed 
himself below people who were not fit to 
black his shoes ?— that was ever you, my 
good Avenir! I remember now how you 
parted from your comrades with a break- 
ing heart, when you went to fulfil: your 
vocation ; evil presentiments overpowered 
you. They came truc; you were badly 
off in the country; there ‘you hid no one 
to whom you could listen ‘with reverence, 
no one whom you could admire and love. 
The sons of the steppes, as weil as the 
educated country gentlefolk, treated you 
as a tutor; the former did so roughly, the 
latter contemptuously. It must be owned 
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that you had not precisely a winning exte- 
rior. You were shy, you blushed, and you 
stammered. The country air did not even 
improve your health; your life went out 
like a candle, poor fellow! 

It is tru that the window of your room 
opencd into the garden; elder, apple, and 
lime trees shed their light blossoms on to 
your table, your books, and inkstand ; on 
the wall hung a blue silk watch-pocket, a 
parting gift from a good, kind-hearted Ger- 
man governess with fair hair and blue eyes. 
Now and then an old friend from Moscow 
paid you a visit, and delighted you with 
reading poems of his own or some one 
else’s; but the loneliness, the unbearabic 
slavery of a tutor’s life, the impossibility 
of ever becoming free, the endless autumn 
and winter days, and at length illness that 
would not be gainsaid — poor, poor Ave- 
nir! 

I went to see Sorokoumoff a short time 
before his death. He could then hardly 
walk. His employer did not turn him out 
of the house, but he no longer paid him 
his salary, and had engaged another tutor 
for Sosa— Fofa had entered the cadet 
corps. 

Avenir sat in an old armchair at the 
window. ‘The weather was splendid. The 
clear blue autumn sky formed a vault over 
the dark mass of leafless lime-trees, on 
which the last golden leaves were trem- 
bling here and there. The ground, 
which had been frozen hard in the night, 
sparkled and thawed in the sun, which 
cast its slanting red rays over the bleached 
grass; there was a faint twittering noise 
in the air; the voices of the gardeners 
sounded clearly and distinctly from the 
garden. 

Avenir wore an old dressing-gown ; his 
green neckcloth threw a ghastly reflection 
over his fearfully haggard face. He was 
immensely pleased to see me, and 
stretched out his hand to me; but when 
he began to speak his cough overcame 
him. 1 let him recover himself, and sat 
down beside him. On his knees lay a 
neatly-written manuscript, containing Kolt- 
soff’s poems; he tapped it with his finger, 
and said with a smile, “ There is a poet!” 
He could scarcely stop coughing, yet he 
declaimed in a hardly audible voice : — 


Are the falcon’s wings bound ? 
Is every way barred to him ?: 


I stopped him. The doctor had forbidden 
him to speak. I knew how I could give 
him pleasure. Sorokoumoff had never, as 
the expression is, “kept pace with the 
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progress of knowledge;” but he was, 
nevertheless, curiouS to know how far the 
great intellects of the day had got. Some- 
times he would entice a companion into a 
corner, and begin to question him; he 
could listen with astonishment, believe 
every word, and repeat it faithfully to 
others. German philosophy had a spe- 
cial interest for him. 

I began to talk to him of Hegel. (I am 
speaking of old days, you sce.) 

Avenir nodded his head in acquiescence, 
knitted his brows, smiled and whispered, 
“I see, I understand! — Ah! good, very 
good !” 

This childlike craving for knowledge in 
the dying, homeless, forsaken man moved 
me, | must confess, to tears. It must be 
observed that Avenir did not, like most 
consumptive people, deceive himself as to 
his illness — and yet he never complained, 
he did not fidget, nor did he ever once 
allude to his position. 

When he had somewhat recovered his 
strength he talked of Moscow, of his old 
companions, of Pushin, of the theatre and 
Russian literature. He called to mind our 
former feasts, and the fiery debates of that 
time; he mentioned with regret the names 
of several dead friends. 

“Do-you remember Dasha?” he said 
at last; “that was indeed a golden dispo- 
sition! what a heart! and how she loved 
me !—I wonder how she is getting on 
now? She must be thin and careworn, 
poor child!” 

I would not disturb the sick man’s illu- 
sion; and, in truth, why need he know 
that his Dasha was now a fat, rouged 
woman, full of shrill chidings and a taste 
for Philistine society. ‘Only,’ me- 
thought, looking at his haggard face, 
“could not one get him away from here? 
After all, it might be possible to cure 
him.” But he would not let me finish my 
proposal. 

“ No, brother,” he said, “ many thanks ; 
it is all the same where one dies. I shall 
not live over the winter —why should I 
give people unnecessary trouble? I am 
accustomed to this house; it is true that 
the family here are ‘ 

“ Disagreeable ?” I broke in. 

“ No, not disagreeable, but — somehow 
woodeny ; but, however, I have nothing to 
complain about. There are some ncigh- 
bors too. One of them, Mr. Kassatkin 
has a daughter, who is a well-brought-up, 
amiable girl, not at all proud ——” 

_ Sorokoumoff had another fit of cough- 
ing. 
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“T should not mind ita bit,” he con- 
tinued, when he had recovered his breath, 
“if only I were allowed to smoke my pipe. 
But I will not die without having smoked 
once more,” he added, with a_ sly twinkle 
in his eye. ‘ Thank God, my life has been 
well enough. I have known many good 
people ‘3 

“You should write to your family,” I 
interposed. 

“ Why should I? 





As to help, they can- 
not help me. If I die, they will hear of it. 
But why do we talk of this? Much better 
tell me what you have seen abroad.” 

I began to talk, he drinking in my words 
the while. 

Towards evening I went away, and ten 
days afterwards I received the following 
letter from Krupianikoff : — 


“T have herewith the honor of informing 
you that your friend the student, Avenir 
Sorokoumoff, lately residing in my house, 
died the day before yesterday at 2 P.M., and 
to-day was buried, at my expense, in our 
parish church. He begged me to send 
you the accompanying books and papers. 
He left behind him twenty-two and a half 
roubles, which, with the rest of his effects, 
will be transmitted to his family. Your 
friend was quite conscious when he died, 
and also, I may add, quite indifferent, for he 
showed no signs of regret, even when my 
entire family took leave of him. My wife, 
Cleopatra Alexandrevna, sends you her 
compliments. The death of your friend 
could not of course be without its effect on 
her nerves; with regard to myself, I am, 
thank God, in good health, and I have the 
honor to remain 

“ Your obedient servant, 
“G. KRUPIANIKOFF.” 


Many other instances come into my 
head, but one cannot tell all one has to 
say. I will confine myself toone. Some 
years ago an old lady died in my presence. 
The priest was reading the prayers for the 
dying at her bedside, when he suddenly 
saw that the sick woman was actually at 
the point of death, so he at once held out 
the cross for her to kiss. 

The old lady turned peevishly away. 
“ Why in such a hurry, father?” she said; 
“you have time enough to ” She 
lay back in bed, tried to put her hand 
under the pillow, and breathed her last. 
Under the pillow lay a silver rouble. She 
had wanted to pay the priest herself for 
her own deathbed service. . . . Yes, 
there’s something strange in the way in 
which Russians meet death. 
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THE FEAST OF THE ROOFS. 


A CHRISTMAS FAIRY TALE. 


FROM THE FRENCH, BY HELEN STANLEY, 


Ou! how beautiful the Paris roofs 
looked that night! What silence, what 
calm, what a supernatural brightness hung 
over them! Below, the streets were black 
with mud, the river ran heavy-ladened 
with its ice, and the gaslights burned 
dimly in the frosty air. Above, as far as 
one could see, over the palaces and towers, 
the terraces and cupolas, on the slender 
spire of the Sainte Chapelle, and those 
myriad roofs crowded and leaning together, 
the snow glistened white, casting its cool, 
blue shadows, so that it seemed like a 
second city, an ethereal Paris suspended 
between the gloom of the darkness and 
the fantastic moonlight. 

Although it was yet early in the evening, 
all the fires were out; not the smallest 
smoke-cloud floated over the roofs. Only 
the happy chimneys wherein wood burned 
and cracked every day could be quickly 
distinguished by a dark circle which the 
smoke still left about them, and by the 
warm air which ascended from them into 
the frozen night, like the breath of the 
sleeping house. The others, stiff and 
crowded together in the the thick snow, 
kept still their last spring’s nests, and 
were, like them, void of warmth and life ; 
and in this upper city, enveloped in white- 
ness, which the Paris streets crossed in 
every direction like immense precipices, 
the shadows of all its crooked chimneys, 
broken and black, like trees in winter, 
crossed each other on the deserted ave- 
nues, where no one save the Paris spar- 
rows had ever trod, whose tiny footprints 
could be clearly defined every here and 
there on the crystalline snow. 

At this hour even, a band of these im- 
pertinent little Bohemians were hopping 
about on the edge of a gutter, and their 
cries alone disturbed the religious silence 
and solemn watching of the city of the 
roofs, which, entirely covered with a vast 
carpet of ermine, seemed as though pre- 
pared for the passage of a child-king. 

The Paris Swallows. By all the saints, 
how cold itis! There is no possible way 
of sleeping ; one may make oneself into a 
ball, and spread out one’s feathers all one 
can, but the frost will wake and bite one! 

A Sparrow (further off), Halloa there! 
you sparrows, halloa! Come quickly here. 
I’ve found an old chimney, with a brass 
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coping, where they have made a fire late 
and we can all keep nice and warm, lean- 
ing close to it. 

All the Band (flying towards him). 
Hold! it’s true, how good it is here, and 
how warm! Let us laugh and sing. All 
hail, joy! piou, piou, piou; cui, cui, cui. 

The Chimney. Will you pray hold your 
tongues, you little wretches! It is surely 
only yourselves who would dare to sing at 
such a time ; when everything is quiet and 
keeps silence. See, the wind even holds 
its breath, not a weathercock is moving. . 

The Sparrows (lower). Mercy! what’s 
the matter ? 

The Chimney. Dear me, don’t you know 
that it is the feast of the roofs to-night? 
Don’t you know that Christmas is coming 
to make his distribution of gifts to the 
children ? 

The Sparrows. King Christmas ? 

The Chimney. Why, yes. If you could 
but see below there in the houses all the 
little shoes* arranged before the warm 
ashes. There are some of every shape 
and size, from the wee, little blue slippers 
that belong to tottering tiny feet, to the 
small boots that sound so loud, filling the 
house with their noise, from the small shoe 
lined with fur to the little sado¢s that do so 
many weary wanderings, and even to the 
larger shoes that by some chance of fate 
are made to cover small, naked feet, as 
though the poor had no age, or any right 
to be a child. 

The Sparrows. And when, then, is he 
to arrive, this marvellous little king ? 

The Chimney. Why, directly —at mid- 
night. Hush! listen 

A Clock (with a solemn voice). Dang, 
dang, dang! 

Lhe Chimney. Look! don’t you see 
down there, all the heavens are lightening 
up? 

The Sparrows (with the excitement of 
Parisian gamins looking at fireworks). 
Oh! 

The Clock (continuing to strike). Dang, 
dang, dang! 

Twelve o’clock! Hardly had the last 
stroke of twelve sounded, when a great 
ringing of all the bells was heard on every 
side at once. Under the belfries covered 
with snow they rang merrily high up in the 
air, as if they rang for the roofs alone, 
alternating and confounding their voices, 
mingling deep tones with light ones, dying 
away, and then returning again, with those 
crescendos and diminutions of sound, 





* In France the children place their shoes on the 
hearths instead of hanging up their stockings. 
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which come and go with the wind, giving 
the effect of a belfry turning like a light- 
house tower. 

The Bells. Boom! boom! Behold him! 
It is he; it is little King Christmas! 

The Wind. Whew, whew! Ring loud, 
my good bells, with all your might ; louder 
still! Christmas is near — he is following 
me. Don’t you smell the good odor of 
green holly, of incense, and perfumed wax 
that I bring on my wings? 

The Belfries. Ding, din, dong! 
din, dong! Christmas! Christmas! 

The Wind. Come, you chimneys, what 
is the matter with you, staying there with 
your mouths wide open? Come sing to 
Christmas with me. Come on, you roofs 
— come, you weathercocks ! 

The Chimneys. Hi, ni!— Christmas! 
Christmas ! 

The Weathercocks. Creak, creak! — 
Christmas ! Christmas ! 

A Tile (too enthusiastically). Christ- 
mas! Chris —(in its joy it made aleap and 
fell down into the street)— bong, bang, 
bing ! 

ie he Sparrows. What a noise ! 

The Chimney. Well, you sparrows, you 
say nothing at all. Now is the time to 
sing. 

The Sparrows. Piou, piou, piou. Cui, 
cui, cui— Christmas ! Christmas ! 

The Chimney. Jump up on my shoulder, 
you can see better then. 

The Sparrows (on the chimney). Oh! 
how pretty it is, how pretty it is! All 
those pink, green, and blue lights that are 
dancing on the roofs ! 

The Chimneys. And that procession of 
baskets full of toys and ribbons, flowers 
and bonbons. Alla Parisian winter’s nov- 
elties going by surrounded by golden light 
and bright colors ! 

The Sparrows. Tell us, then, who are 
those little men that carry the baskets? 
Are they all King Christmases, all those ? 

The Chimney. Why no! Those are the 
koboids. 

The Sparrows. What did you call them ? 
the —— 

The Chimney. The kobolds; that 
means the familiar spirits of each house 
who lead Christmas to all the chimneys 
where there are little shoes waiting. 

The Sparrows. And Christmas, 
is he? 

The Chimney. \t is the last one 
the little blonde child with such sweet 
eyes, and his hair in golden rays flying 
around him like the wisps of straw from 
his little cradle, and his cheeks so pink 
with the cold air. Look at him walking ; 


Ding, 


where 


of all, 
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his feet only brush the snow without leav- 
ing any traces. 

Zhe Sparrows. How beautiful he is! 
One would say he was a little wax image. 

The Chimney. Hush! listen! At this 
moment a young and solemn voice full of 
swect tones, like a baby’s laugh, resounded 
in the crystuiline atmosphere that cold 
and moonlight always create on heights. 

The child-king stopped on a terraced 
roof, and there standing surrounded by 
all his little basket-carriers, he spoke thus 
to his people. 

Christmas. Yes, my friends, it is I, it is 
Christmas. Good-morning, roofs, good 
morning, my old belfries!| The night is so 
clear that I sce you all scattered around 
me in this large Paris that I love. Oh, 
yes! my Paris, I do iove you, because you 
who laugh at everything, you have not yet 
laughed at little Christmas because you 
believe in him, you who hardly believe any 
more in anything. So, you see, | come to 
visit you every year. Never have I missed. 
I came even during the siege, do you re- 
member? How very sad it was indeed! 
No fires, no lights, the chimneys all cold, 
and the bombshells whistling around my 
head; tearing up the roofs and knocking 
down chimneys. And, then, so many little 
children missing! I had too many toys 
that year, and I brought away whole 
baskets full. Happily to-night I shall 
have none left, for they told me I would 
have a great many shoes to fill. So, I 
have brought the most marvellous play- 
things, and all French ones. 

A Parisian Sparrow. Bravo! I take 
to him passing well, that little one there ! 

All the Sparrows. Piou, piouw! Cui, 
cui! Long live Christmas! 

A Flock of Storks (flying through the 
heavens in a long triangle). Qua, qua! 
All hail, Christmas ! . 

The Wind (blowing up the snow). 
Sing, then, to Christmas, if you please, 
you also! 

The Snow (in a whisper). I cannot 
sing to him, but I offer him incense. 
Look at the cloud of soft white dust that 
I throw around the baskets and in the 
blonde curls of my little king! Ah! we 
have known each other for a long while, 
we two! Think! I saw him born down 
there in his little stable. 

The Wind, the Beils, and Chimueys 
(singing together with all their might). 
Christmas ! Christmas! Long live Christ- 
mas! 

Christmas. Not so loud, my friends — 
not so loud; we must not wake up all our 
littie ones down there. It is so good, the 
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happiness that comes to one while sleep- 
ing, and when one does not expect it! 
Now, good kobolds, come with me on the 
roofs; we will begin our distribution. But 
listen to this. I have determined to try 
something new this year. All that we 
have of prettiest in playthings, the gilded 
punchinellos, the satin bags full of pra- 
lines, the large dolls all dressed in lace, I 
want all those to go to the poor little 
sabots in the chimneyplaces where there 
is no fire, and ia the cold girrets, and we 
will put in the happy houses, on the velvet 
carpets and thick fur rugs, all these little 
toys that cost only a saz, and which smell 
so strongly of glue and pine wood. 

The Sparrows. That will be famous, 
famous! Now, that zs a good idea. 

The Kobolds. Pardon us for making an 
observation to you, little Christmas; but 
see, with your new system the poor will 
be happy, but the little rich ones will weep. 
And my faith ! a child who cries is neither 
rich or poor, it is a child that weeps and 
there is nothing sadder. 

Christmas. Never you mind. I know 
better than you. The poor will be so en- 
chanted even to touch those complicated 
toys which look so tempting to them be- 
hind the window-panes of the shops on 
the Boulevard, and whose glided splen- 
dor adds really nothing to the value of the 
toys and their means of giving pleasure. 
But I will bet anything that the little rich 
ones will be delighted to have for once in 
their lives ju nping-jacks and wooden dolls 
or springs; in fact all those temptations at 
thirteen sows apiece of which the bazars, 
where they are never allowed to enter, are 
full. Come on, then; it is all arranged. 
And now, e# route and let us hasten! 
There are so many chimneys in Paris and 
the night is so short. 

Thereupon the little lights dispersed 
themselves in every direction, looking as 
though all the small pine branches from 
the Christmas-tree had been lighted and 
thrown on the snow. Nota chimney was 
forgotten, from those of palaces sur- 
rounded by terraces and trees all white 
with the hoarfrost, to the poor roofs 
heavy-ladened with poverty, and which 
seemed to lean together in order not to 
fall beneath its sad weight. Soon on all 
the Paris houses one could hear the ring- 
ing of the little bells, and all those odd 
and various sounds to be heard in toy- 
shops. The baa-ing of little woollen 
sheep, the lisping of speaking dolls, the 
rustling of cmbroidered satins, rattles, 
trumpets, small wheels on woo:len post- 
horses, the postilions cracking whips, and 
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the whirring of tiny windmill wheels. All 
this was in commotion, flying over and 
disappearing down the chimneys. Where 
there were no children, Christmas, guid- 
ed by his kobolds, p:ssed quickly, never 
making a mistake. But, sometimes, just 
as he was approaching a chimney with 
his hands full, a kobold would tremblingly 
say, “He is dead; it is useless. There 
ere no more little shoes in the house. 
Keep your playthings, my little king; it 
would make the poor mother weep to see 
them.” 

For a long, long time the 
wandered about in this wise. 
once a cock with a bad cold sang out in 
the fog; a streak of daylight appeared in 
the heavens, and immediately all the mys- 
terious charm of Christmas was over. 
The feasts of the roofs had finished, and 
that of the houses had begun. Soon a 
soft, sweet sound ascended from the chim- 
neys at the same moment with the smoke of 
the newly-lighted fires. It was the cry of 
joy or shout of laughter in children’s 
voices, who now in their turn cricd out, 
“ Christmas ! Christmas ; Long live Christ- 
mas!” and over the deserted roofs the 
sun, a fine winter’s sun, artificial though 
rosy-tinted, ascended, and threw its first 
rays on the glittering snow, and looked 
like the spangles, the mother-of-pearl, the 
golden fringes which had fallen from the 
baskets of the little king! 


small lights 
Then all at 


From Temple Bar. 
GEORGE STUBBS, R.A. \ 


THE name of this eminent artist is fa- 
miliar to few people at the present day. 
In some great mansions the housekeeper 
will pronounce it, and a_ visitor who 
catches that unknown monosyllable in the 
midst of her drawling roll, may glance 
with admiration at the big picture over- 
head, but will probably again forget. And 
in old county inns of Yorkshire, where 
men love the weight-carrying horse their 
fathers bred, you may find Stubbs’ name 
on prints which the vijlagers still admire. 
By such works, indeed, he appears to be 
solely remembered amongst our critics. 
“Stubbs?” they say—“ Oh, a man who 
painted racehorses!” Yet it may be ob- 
served that whilst the great Sir Joshua 
asked but seventy guineas for a portrait 
“as far as the knees,” Stubbs’ commissions 
ranto one hundred guineas each.* Nay, 


* “T am just returned from Blenheim ; consequently 
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it seems probable that Sir Joshua paid for 
his picture of the “ War-Horse” half as 
much again as he himself would have asked 
for a portrait of like size. The older a 
man grows, the less reason does he see to 
entertain youth’s fond fancy that people 
come wiser as the generations roll on. I, 
for my part,am quite convinced that, in 
giving half a crown apiece for six Chelsea 
cups and saucers, my grandfather showed 
much more judgment than did a gentle- 
man the other day who offered me fifteen 
guineas each. Holding a very strong be- 
lief that our forefathers, quite as much, to 
say the least, as we, were guided by com- 
mon sense in what they did, I consider 
that the mere prices paid George Stubbs 
demand from us a little study of his merit. 
For he was no fashion. Of the birth I 
shall presently show, not recommended by 
a patron, nor pushed by a cligue, his very 
great success was due to nothing besides 
industry and talent. Observe that the 
same people saw Reynolds’ pictures, 
Gainsborough’s, Wilson’s, and Stubbs’ — 
saw, them side by side, and gave to the 
latter that substantial testimony I have 
mentioned to their approval of his display 
in the great competition. 

He did not paint race-horses alone, nor 
was he only a painter. A man who quali- 
fied himself to give lectures on anat- 
omy at York Hospital before he reached 
his twenty-second year; whose scientific 
knowledge, and skill in displaying it, called 
forth enthusiastic compliment from the 
savants of foreign lands; whose work Sir 
Edwin Landscer used for constant refer- 
ence — such a man deserves to be remem- 
bered. In the library of Mr. Mayer, at 
Bebington, is a collection of notes written 
by Upcott, from the painter’s lips. These 
I have gathered into connected form, and 
I present them here with the hope that by 
their publication critics may be led to 


did not see your letter tilkyesterday, as they neglected 
sending it to me. My prices for a head is thirty-five 
guineas; as far as the knees, seventy; and for a whole- 
length one hundred and fifty. It requires in general 
three sittings, about an hour anda ha'f each time; but, 
if the sitter chooses it, the face could be begun and 
finished in one day ; it is divided into separate times for 
the convenience and ease of the person who sits; when 
the face is finished, the rest is done without troubling 
the sitter. 

**[ have no picture of the kind you mention by me. 
When I paint any picture of invention it is allway en- 
gaged before it is half finished. 

** I beg leave to return my thanks for the favorable 
opinion you entertain of me, and am, with the greatest 
respect, 

** Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Addressed to 
“Mr. Dauiby, “5 2 

“To the care of (Joshua Reynolds.] 

‘‘Mr. Wm. Roscoe, 
* Lord Street.” 
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speak of George Stubbs in a tone less con- 
temptuous than that we have lately heard. 

In “A Century of Painters,” Mr. Red- 
grave makes several misstatements about 
‘Stubbs (vol. i, p. 347). We shall present- 
ly see that his father was not a surgeon, 
and that his predilection towards anatomy 
was caused by no such accident. Mr. 
Redgrave does not acknowledge Stubbs 
as an Academician, but the official list of 
the year 1805 contains his name. He 
never admitted himself to be an A.R.A. 
only, but claimed to be an Academician 
elect. As sach he signed himself R.A. 
For the rest, Mr. Redgrave confesses that 
“little is known of Stubbs’ xarly life, or 
even whether his original bent was to the 
arts,” a blank which will be filled by this 
memoir. 

George Stubbs was born at Liverpool, 
August 24th, 1724: His father, we learn, 
was a “considerable currier and leather- 
dresser.” A little tale which the son has 
preserved for us gives a pleasant picture 
of the elder Stubbs. Jt is not worth telling 
in detail, a century and a half after date, 
but we can see how it dwelt in the paint- 
er’s memory. Young George goes fora 
Sunday walk, meets a party of his father’s 
men, and gives an unlimited order for their 
entertainment at the Half-Way House, by 
Liverpool. The father hears of this gen- 
erosity and hastens to the inn, not to make 
a scene, but to satisfy himself that the 
score is honorably settled. On finding 
that George’s own resources have sufficed, 
he “never from that moment mentioned a 
word of it.” 

The bent of a painter’s genius shows 
itself at an early age, but seldém, prob- 
ably, ina form as practical as did that of 
Stubbs. When scarcely eight years old, 
his father then living in Ormond Street, 
Liverpool, little George began to study 
anatomy. Dr. Holt, a neighbor, lent him 
bones and prepared subjects, from which 
he took drawings. His father does not 
appear to have held the prejuclice so com- 
mon at that time against painting as a 
profession, but he naturally desired that 
his only son should succeed to a business 
by which a comfortable income was se- 
cure. Accordingly, George stayed at home, 
and applied himself to leather-dressing. 
It seems likely, however, that he showed 
no taste for this employment, and his father 
gave way when the boy reached his fifteenth 
year. ‘Lhe elder Stubbs at that time fell 
into ill health. Seriously occupied with 
his son’s future, he reflected that to suc- 
ceed in painting, a man has need of care- 


ful education. He therefore called the 
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boy, and recommended him to seek a 
master competent to set himinthe path 
of fame and fortune—the latter point 
seems, very naturally, to have been fore- 
most in the mind of * honest John Stubbs,’ 
as the neighbors called him. Thereafter 
he died, leaving his widow in comfortable 
circumstances. 

There was at this time in Liverpool an 
artist of repute, Mr. Hamlet Winstanley, 
who occupied himself with copying the 
pictures in Knowsley Hall, the Earl of 
Derby’s seat. Of the most notable among 
these he executed etchings, which are 
now in the possession of the Walpole 
family, descendants of the Earl of Suffolk. 
To this gentleman George Stubbs recom- 
mended himself by a successful copy of 
one of his own pictures taken from the 
Knowsley gallery. Mr. Winstanley en- 
gaged the youth, who was not yet sixteen 
years old, to aid in the work at Knowsley, 
offering him the choice of pictures to be 
executed. In return, he undertook to give 
instruction, and to allow his pupil one shil- 
ling a day for pocket-money. And thus 
were matters settled. 

The engagement, however, did not last 
long. For his first essay George Stubbs 
cast his eye upon the celebrated “ Cupid,” 
by Vandyke. In this admirable picture, 
the son of Venus is represented of an age 
more advanced than is usual. Around 
him lie various symbols, emblematic of 
war, painting, architecture, music, etc., 
drawn by Sniders, with his utmost skill. 
It is evident that George Stubbs must 
have worked very hard, to think of ventur- 
ing upon a copy of this masterpiece. But 
Mr. Winstanley objected, remarking that 
he wished himself to undertake that pic- 
ture. We are told, quaintly, that Stubbs 
“ paused and considered this refusal with 
surprise and some concern.” He then de- 
sired to copy the “ Ruins of Rome,” by Pa- 
olo Panené, another chef-d’@uvre ot the 
Knowsley collection. But it appeared 
that the master wished this also for him- 
self, whereupon, without either pause or 
consideration, Stubbs recommended him 
to “copy them all, if he would, for, since 
neither his word nor,his engagement could 
be depended on, he would have nothing 
further to do with him. Heneeforward he 
would look into nature for himself, and 
consult and study her only.” 

Observing this droll little quarrel with 
unprejudiced eyes, we cannot share the 
evident indignation of the painter at his 
master’s conduct. Winstanley would not 
suppose, in making his engagement, that 
this boy of sixteen could choose to try his 
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’prentice hand on the most difficult pic- 
tures of the gallery. With all our respect 
for Stubbs’ genius, we cannot think that 
it was equal to such efforts at that time, 
and one rather admires the master’s con- 
sideration in basing his refusal on the plea 
given, than the pupil’s rash self-confidence. 

But Stubbs persevered in the resolution 
so hotly expressed. He never copied any 
single picture throughout his long life, 
neither in Italy nor elsewhere. From this 
period, nature was his only study, and ex- 
perience his master. 

Till nearly twenty years old he remained 
at Liverpool, in his mother’s house. At 
that age he removed to Wigan, where he 
lodged with a Captain Blackbourne. This 
gentleman took the young painter in par- 
ticular affection, perceiving in him a strong 
likeness to a son lately lost. After seven 
or eight months at Wigan, of which we 
have no further account, Stubbs removed 
again to Leeds, and set himself to portrait- 
painting. His chief patron here was a 
Mr. Wilson, who found him employment 
amongst his family and friends. From 
Leeds Stubbs went to York for the pur- 
pose of executing some commissions, and 
here he began a regular study of anatomy 
— dissecting human and animal subjects. 
Mr. Charles Atkinson, a surgeon of the 
town, procured him his first body for dis- 
section, and such progress did the artist 
make, that he was employed before long 
in giving anatomical lectures privately to 
the pupils of the hospital. But this study 
did not engage all his time. We hear 
that he practised French and fencing, 
whilst maintaining himself by his profes- 
sion. 

At York Stubbs made his first essay in 
engraving. Dr. Burton, physician and 
man midwife of that town, applied to him 
to draw the illustrations of a professional 
work. For this commission Stubbs had 
to make special studies. Fourteen or six- 
teen miles from York a “subject” was 
found singularly fitted for dissection. The 
woman had died in childbed, and Stubbs’ 
“ pupils ” — by whom is meant apparently 
the pupils of the hospital — broke up her 
grave at night, and hid the body in a gar- 
ret, where all dissections necessary were 
made. ‘The designs complete, Dr. Burton 
was so well satisfied that he desired the 
artist to engrave them. Stubbs objected 
his entire ignorance of that art, but the 
doctor urged him to try, expressing confi- 
dence that whatever he attempted, his tal- 
ent and perseverance would carry through. 
Stubbs consented at length, with great 
diffidence. At this time, he tells us, he 
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had never seen any person engrave. In 
Leeds, however, he had known a house- 
painter, who sometimes practised that 
mystery, and to him Stubbs went to learn 
its rudiments. This very rough instructor 
taught him to cover a halfpenny with etch- 
ing varnish and to smoke it; afterwards, 
with a common sewing-needle stuck in a 
skewer, to etch after a fashion. Nothing 
beyond this could the house-painter im- 
part, and Stubbs had no further tuition. 
Carrying the experiment into practice on 
his own account, he found the varnish so 
hard, that when he crossed his lines the 
wax flew off. A first attempt thus failing, 
he covered the plate with wax a second 
time, after warming, and held it to the fire 
till the wax ran off, leaving a smooth sur- 
face. After smoking this at a candle, he 
etched his figures on it. Working under 
such disadvantages, it is not surprising 
that the plates, when complete, failed to 
satisfy himself. Many of them were too 
small to be finished without the graver, an 
instrument quite new to his experience. 
He. borrowed some from a clockmaker. 
Dr. Burton, however, was very well 
pleased, for, with all their imperfections, 
the plates are quite exact anatomically, 
and illustrate well the points in question. 
The work appeared in 1751, and several 
copies survive. 

Two or three years longer Stubbs re- 
mained at York. From thence removing 
to Hull, he painted portraits and dissected 
assiduously. After a visit to Liverpool 
our artist embarked for Italy, in the year 
1754 apparently. A voyage of two months 
carried him to Leghorn, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Rome. There, as we learn, he 
found Sir William Chambers, Jenkins, 
Brettingham, Wilson, Hamilton, Verpoil, 
and others, some of whom we recognize, 
and some whose fame has so long depart- 
ed that we are surprised to find them 
named in such company. 

It does not appear that whilst he stayed 
in Rome Stubbs ever copied a picture, de- 
signed one composition of the grand style, 
made a single drawing or a model from the 
antique. He desires it to be noticed that 
his motive for the voyage was to convince 
himself that nature is superior to all art, 
whether Greek or Roman, ancient or con- 
temporary. None but an ingenuous mind 
could have felt doubt upon the question, 
and it tells for Stubbs’ honest devotion 
that he should have undertaken such a 
voyage to satisfy himself. We are not 
told how long was the experience which 
brought him to a decision, but only that, 
“being convinced, he immediately resolved 
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to leave Rome.” One incident of his stay 
is mentioned: we learn that, “whenever 
he accompanied the students in Rome to 
view the palaces of the Vatican, Borghese, 
Colonna, etc., and to consider the pictures 
there, he differed always in opinion from 
his companions, and when it was put to 
the vote, found himself alone on one side, 
and his friends on the other.” But he 
was not a man to be alarmed by isolation, 
or to be silenced by a majority. 

Stubbs landed in London on his return 
from Italy, but he remained there only a 
week on this occasion, which seems to 
have been his first visit to the capital. 
From thence he betook himself to his 
mother’s house, where pictures in abun- 
dance were proposed tohim, Whilst exe- 
cuting these, he pursued his studies in 
anatomy. Eighteen months after the Ital- 
ian voyage, Stubbs lost his mother, the 
settlement of whose affairs occupied him 
in Liverpool for many months. His first 
success of which we have record was 
gained at this time. The portrait of a 
grey mare belonging to himself attracted 
much notice, and a picture-dealer from 
London, Mr. Parsons, recommended the 
artist to move thither and win a fortune. 

The dates contributed by Stubbs are 
very far between, nor can they be easily 
reconciled. Working upon such few hints 
as are given, it would seem that he left 
heme in 1743, visiting Wigan and Lecds. 
In each of these towns he stayed some 
months, going on to York in 1744. His 
first attempt at engraving must date in 
1747. Quitting York in 1752, he resided 
several months at Hull, then returned to 
Liverpool, and it appears that he sailed for 
Italy in the beginning of 1754. Stubbs 
finally deserted Liverpool in the year 1756, 
then being thirty-two years of age. His 
first resting-place appears to have been in 
Lincolnshire, where Lady Nelthorpe had 
long since given him commissions for a 
series of portraits. Two years afterwards 
we find him at a farmhouse near Horkstow 
in that county, energetically preparing for 
his great work on the “ Anatomy of the 
Horse.” The house appears to have been 
lonely, for we are told that he engaged it 
to avoi.l inconveniencing neighbors by his 
dissections. Here Stubbs worked for 
eighteen months, with one companion only, 
his niece,* Miss Spencer. This lady was 
the posthumous child of Captain Spencer, 
of the Guinea trade, who was killed by his 


* We have, however, no allusion to a sister of Stubbs. 
In the original notes Miss Spencer is described as 
aunt,” but this word is crossed out, and “ niece” 
substituted. 
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favorite slave in a mutiny. She was born 
near the painter’s house in Liverpool, and 
from the first had shown great interest in 
his studies. 

The work thus laboriously carried 
through had long been present in Stubbs’ | 
mind. Upon it will rest his highest fame. 
The late Sir Edwin Landsecr had the 
original drawings, which he valued highly 
and consulted for his pictures. Nor did 
the work pass without appreciation in its 
own day. The following letter, which we 
reproduce in all its quaintness of expres- 
sion, shows how foreigners regarded this 
excellent production : — 


Sir, —If ever I was surprised to see a per- 
formance, I was it surely, when I saw yours 
on the “ Anatomy of the ITorse!” The my- 
ology neurology, and angiology of men have 
not been carried to such perfection in two 
ages, as these horses by you. Tow is it pos- 
sible a single man can execute such a plan 
with so much accuracy and industry? You 
have certainly had before you the scherne of 
the great Albinus, but even his plates have 
not that delicacy and fulness, nor the expres- 
sion of yours. Give me leave to ask you, was 
you the engraver? for you do not mention the 
engraver’s name. I once hada plan to offer 
to the public, a subscription for the like; but 
[am sure I could not have obtained the ele- 
gancy and exactness of yours. I dissected 
many horses; but I especially examined the 
head, and all the different sections of the in- 
side, the bowels, and so on. I made figures 
as large as life. I dare venture to say they 
are beautiful, mostly done by different means 
upon the life itself. My intention was to re- 
duce them to one-eighth, and to have them en- 
graved; but after having scen and admired 
yours, I dropped all hopes of succecding. 
This favor I hope you'll grant me, to inform 
me whether you still go on to finish this beau- 
tiful undertaking, and whether or not we may 
flatter ourselves to see the internal parts of 
this useful creature, and something about the 
disorders and internal diseases of the horse. 

You will be curious to be acquainted with a 
Dutchman who admires with so much ecstacy 
your tables. I am public professor of Medi- 
cine, Anat., and Surgery at Groningen; and I 
have published some figures of the human 
arm, pelvis, etc. Iam actually publishing the 
Brain and the Organs of Hearing, Smelling, 
ctc., in different animals. I dissect, but I do 
not love horses, though I keep them tor proper 
use, and for my family. [ am sure my ac- 
quaintance can be of little use to you, but 
yours to me of great consequence. I desire 
to have two copies of your performance, one 
for me, and one for a gentleman who admires 
as well as I your book. I do net know 
whether your bookseller has anv correspond- 
ence with us; if so, he may send them to any 
in Holland, and they will be sent to me, and 
which was perhaps more easy. Direct them 
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to Mr. Fagel, junr., Greffier de leurs H(autes) 
Puissances les Etats généraux, 4 la Haye; 
and our ambassador will send them to the 
Hague. I'll get you payed by my banker in 
London, Mr. Andrew Grote & Co. 

Nothing shall be easier than to establish a 
correspondence with little or no expenses on 
both sides between us. 

I am, with the greatest veneration, sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, Perrus CAmPreER, F.R.S., 

Member of the R. Acad. of Sur- 
gery of Paris, of Edinburgh, 
and of the Societies of Haer- 
lem and Rotterdam. 

At Groningen, 28th July, 1771. 


This eminent anatomist writes in an- 
other letter: — 


The Duke of Wolfenbottle, the Baron du 
Sour, and I are the only owners of your cle- 
gant performance in these provinces, though 
it is much wondered at by others. I am 
amazcd to meet in the same person so great 
an anatomist, so accurate a painter, and so 
excellent an engraver. It is a pity you do not 
like to pursue the viscera of this useful ani- 
abal. «+0 

27th July, 1772. 

The Afedical Review of 1767 is quoted 
to the following effect : — 


“ Anatomy of the Horse.” — This work not 
only reflects great honor on the author, but on 
the country in which it. was produced. France 
may reap great credit from the veterinarian 
school iately established in that country; but 
what praise is not due to a private person, 
who, at his own expense, and with the incred- 
ible labor and application of years, began, 
continued, and completed the admirable work 
before us! The author himself dissected a 
great number of horses, for the sake of attain- 
ing that certainty and accuracy for which his 
engravings will ever be highly valued by the 
curious in comparative anatomy. His original 
drawings were all his own, and the plates were 
likewise engraved by his own hand. In short, 
we are at a loss whether most to admire the 
artist as a disector or as a painter of animals. 
Of his cxcellence in the last-mentioned 
capacity, few of our readers who have any 
pretensions to connoisseurship can be sup- 
posed ignorant ; especially as some of his ad- 
mirable pieces have appeared at the public 
exhibitions, His pictures of the “ Lion and 
Horse,” and “ Lion and Stag,” in particular, 
were deservedly applauded by the best judges ; 
nor were his “* Brood Mares” less excellent, 
though in a very different style of painting. 


We have some interesting details of the 
manner in which these works were de- 
signed in the farmhouse by Horkstow. 
Stubbs tells that he fixed a bar of iron in 
the ceiling of his @felier. It was sus- 
pended by a “teagie,” and hooks of vari- 
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ous size and length were fixed to it; under 
this bar swung a plank, about cightcen 
inches wide, on which to rest the horse’s 
feet. His body was suspended on the 
bar by the hooks above mentioned, which 
Stubbs fixed in the ribs and under the 
back bone, upon the further side of the 
animal. The horse was thus set in the 
attitude which these plates represent, and 
so remained for six or seven wecks, until 
no longer cndurable. Like some other dis- 
sectors, Stubbs appears to have been in- 
different to the odor of putridity, and even 
unconscious of it. 

It would seem that Studbs had not, at 
first, any notion of carrying out this great 
labor at his own expense and single- 
handed. The idea of it had been broached 
amongst the anatomical students at York, 
and we perceive that the artist expected 
aid from some of them. But they all 
failed in their engagements, whatever they 
were, and Stubbs then res solved to bring 
his enterprise through without help from 
any one. Eighteen months of industry 
sufficed, and he took his drawings com- 
plete to London, where he hoped to find an 
engraver for them. 

The date of his arrival is oe 4 set at 
1758 or 1759. The latter year seems most 
likely. 

But the celebrated engravers of the day 
declined this commission, not, apparently, 
without scorn. Many of the drawings 
represented entire figures, but others there 
were showing parts only, a nose, an car, a 
leg, and for such work Mr. Grignion, Mr. 
Pond, and their fellows, had neither habit 
nor ‘liking. This unanimous refusal 
obliged the artist to do his own engraving 
once more, and he set about the task with 
characteristic resolution, What great suc- 
cess he had is well known, but the pub 
lication was necessarily retarded. For 
Stubbs never broke into the time devoted 
to his regular occujfition of painting, and 
his etchings were made carly in the morn- 
ing, or after hours. Often he worked late 
into the night. Inabout six or seven ycars 
they were complete, and the “ Anatomy of 
the Horse ” appeared in 1766. “ More 
than any other thing, the book tended to 
throw him into horse-painting, and to this 
he ascribes entirely his being a horse- 
painter.’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds gave one of his 
earliest commissions in this line, but he 
subsequently exchanged the piciure for 
that representing the fall of Phacton, in 
which the horses are roan. 

The first commission of importance 
Stubbs received came from the Duke of 
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Richmond, and it obliged him to take up 
his residence awhile at Goodwood, where 
he worked hard at his plates. In nine 
months there were several pictures painted, 
among them a hunting-piece, nine feet by 
six fect, with many portraits. Of these 
was one of the Earl of Albemarle, painted 
whilst he sat at breakfast, the day before 
embarking on “the ever-memorable and 
successful expedition to the Havannah, 
when it was taken.” 

In 1763 Stubbs removed to No. 24, 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, where 
he resided till his death. For eight years 
he had been treasurer of the first Incor- 
porated Society of Painters, which held its 
exhibition in the Great Room, Spring 
Gardens, now pulled down. Upon the 
discontents which Mr. Paine had occa- 
sioned, Stubbs was chosen president for 
one year. But he felt the interruption 
caused by the duties of this office, and the 
experience, perhaps, was not without its 
effect upon his conduct in the subsequent 
dispute with the Academy. 

In 1771, at the suggestion of Mr. Cos- 
way, Stubbs began a series of elaborate 
experiments in enamel painting. He in- 
terrupted none of his regular employments 
for this new study, but we must notice that 
“leisure days ” are now mentioned instead 
of hours, and the compiler of these notes 
expresses a suspicion that Stubbs’ general 
business in oil painting begain to fail him 
at this moment for a time. 

The artist was moderate in his hopes at 
first. He agreed to paint for Cosway on 
two conditions ; one that tablets should be 
provided for him of the size of a quarter- 
sheet of post paper; the other, that his 
experiments in color should be successful. 
Accordingly he began a course of chem- 
istry, and pursued it for two years at great 
expense and endless labor, making careful 
memoranda of all his,attempts. The col- 
ors he wanted were found at length, nine- 
teen different tints. The record of these 
experiments is not given in any detail. 
We learn only that one hundred pounds 
weight of ordinary color produced eighty- 
one pounds some ounces of the improved 


material. 

But this, which had been thought the 
greatest difficulty, did not prove to cause 
so much delay as the making of the plates. 
Not for three years after the color was 
ready could the tablets which had been 
promised be procured in proper state. 
Meanwhile Stubbs painted on the largest 
copper plates to be found. [Enamel plates 
on copper of twelve inches square, and of 
eighteen inches by fifteen, could be ob- 
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tained, and these he used. A larger size 
could not be made suitable for his pur- 
pose; sheet copper must necessarily be 
thin, and therefore unequal to the weight 
of larger plates. Such sizes were by1 no 
means fitted to the ideas and ambition of 
our painter. He applied, therefore, to the 
pottery manufacturers, and, after some 
disappointment, Messrs. Wedgwood and 
Bentley undertook the commission. In 
1778 they produced plates of thin ware 
three feet six inches wide, by two feet six 
inches high. Nothing to approach these 
dimensions had hitherto been used by 
enamel painters. Thereafter, Stubbs 
worked in oil colors or enamel, according 
to the fancy of his patron. The first pic- 
ture he sold in enamel represented a lion 
devouring a horse. It was an octagon, 
on copper, and Lord Melbourne paid one 
hundred guineas for it. Lord Torrington, 
also, gave Stubbs much employment, as 
did the Marquis of Rockingham. 

In the year 1780 he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy, and in 
the next year a full Academician. But 
the formalities attending this appointment 
were never completed, though Stubbs 
always claimed the dignity. The story of 
his celebrated quarrel is probably told by 
his friend in the painter’s own words ; at 
least we may rely on it that he gives the 
full sense of them. Mr. Upcott writes as 
follows : — 


The elections of Royal Academicians al- 
ways take place on the roth of February, 
and it is necessary, after the choice made, for 
the successful candidate to send a picture for 
his Majesty’s approbation, previously to the 
diploma being signed. ‘This completes the 
honor of the ‘election, and qualifies the new 
member for all duties required by the institu- 
tion. Whilst Stubbs was considering what 
picture he should present, whether in oil- 
colors or in enamel, the season of the annual 
exhibition arrived, to which many of his works 
were sent in both styles of painting. He had 
annexed a suitable explanation of the sub- 
jects, in the manner usual ; but his mortifica- 
tion was great to find almost every picture 
so unfortunately hung, particularly those in 
enamel, that it seemed like an intentional 


affront. Most of the quotations sent in were 
omitted. This treatment was much resented 
by Mr. Stubbs, and by those patrons for 


whom the pictures had been painted. He felt 
it with particular sensibi.ity, and to the time 
of his death considered it cruel and unjust, as 
it tended more than any other circumstance 
could have done to discredit his enamel pic- 
tures, and to defeat the purpose of so much 
labor and study, not to mention his loss of 
time and great expense. This unkind con- 
duct in the members of the Academy, ad:led to 
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the original reluctance with which he suffered 
his name to be entered among the candidates, 
determined him with an unconquerable reso- 
lution not to send a picture to be deposited in 
the schools, and more especially not to com- 
ply with a law made the following year, 
obliging every candidate elected to present 
the Academy with an example of his skill, to 
be their property forever. Mr. Stubbs always 
averred that he considered this law unjust, 
and thought he had reason to suppose it 
levelled particularly against himself. He re- 
garded it, moreover, as an ex fost facto law, 
calculated to punish an offence committed 
before the making of the law. Mr. Stubbs, 
on this account, would never allow that he was 
less than an Academician elect, wanting only 
the royal signature: and he was satisfied 
always to continue in that state.* 


In fairness we must add the justifica- 
tion offered by the hanging committee for 
their treatment of Stubbs’ pictures. They 
urged that the enamel colors were so 
bright, and their general effect so con- 
spicuous, that no choice was left them, in 
justice to.other exhibitors ; and the paint- 
ings were accordingly placed on the top 
line. 

In 1790 Stubbs undertook a commission 
from which he expected both fame and 
fortune. It was proposed to him to paint 
a series of pictures, portraits of celebrated 
racers, from the Godolphin Arabian to the 
most famous horses of his own day. The 
pictures were to be exhibited first, then 
engraved, and finally published in num- 
bers, with a letterpress which should con- 
tain, besides a history of the turf, the 
races and matches of each horse depicted, 
a description of it, and anecdotes. The 
sum offered for this commission was 
£9,000, deposited in a bank, whence the 
artist could draw it as his work progressed. 
It appears that Stubbs completed a great 
part of his engagement, but the outbreak 
of war ruined the enterprise. Sixteen 
pictures were painted, exhibited, and en- 
graved ; fourteen, if not all, in duplicate. 
Thirteen of the latter were engraved. 
After Stubbs’ death, his executrix, Miss 
Spencer, before mentioned, kept posses- 
sion of them. They were disposed of at 
the sale of his pictures. 

Towards the end of his active life, 
Stubbs returned to those anatomical 
studies, by success in which he had gained 
his fame. He believed that he could 
show by plates a close analogy betwixt 
the human frame and that of various ani- 


* In 1805, however, the Academy gave up the long 
dispute. ‘Their list of R.A., for that year contains the 
name of George Stubbs. He had always been described 
up to that date as A.R.A. 
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mals, even of birds and vegetables. To 
men of our day such demonstration is not 
needed, but eighty years since the idea 
was heresy to most people. Stubbs began 
his “Comparative Anatomical Exposition 
of the Structure of the Human Body, with 
that of a Tiger and common Fowl, in 
Thirty Tables,” during the year 1795.: 
“ The first number contained an explana- 
tion of the skeleton; the second and third, 
a view of the external parts of the human 
body, and an enumeration of the organs 
lying under them, with a description of 
the common integuments taken off, with 
the membrana adiposa and fat.” No 
more were published, owing to the author’s 
death, but we are informed that in his 
fourth, fifth, and sixth numbers, which 
should have completed the work, “ Mr. 
Stubbs meant to describe the first, second, 
and third lays of muscles taken off.”: 
They are said to have been finished. 
This was his last undertaking. He died 
in London, July roth, 1806, and was buried 
in Marylebone Church. Stubbs had no 
near relatives living, except Miss Spencer, 
to whom he left all his property. George 
Townley Stubbs, an engraver of merit, is 
reported to have been his natural son. 
Several portraits of him remain. That 
in crayons, by Ozias Humphry, R.A, 
possessed now by Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., 
represents a stout man, with resolute 
features and severe expression. His 
muscular strength was prodigious. We 
are told that he more than once carried a 
dead horse on his back up two or three 
flights of a narrow staircase to the dissect- 
ing-room. He rose very early, ate little, 
and drank only water for the last forty 
years of his life. In 1803, under date of 
August 31st, Mr. Upcott mentions that he, 
took Samuel Daniell, nephew of the Acad- 
emician, to call on Stubbs. “ We found 
him engaged in engraving his series of 
anatomical plates, of which he had just 
completed his first number. This day he. 
will have attained his seventy-ninth year,* 
and still enjoys so much strength and 
health, that he says within the last month, 
having missed the stage, he has walked 
two or three times from his own house in 
Somerset Street ‘to the Earl of Claren- 
don’s at The Grove, between Watford and 
Tring; a distance of sixteen miles, car- 
rying a small portmanteau in his hand.” 
Mr. Ozias Humphry bears witness to the 
same feat, performed before 10 A.M. 
Only the day before his death, he walked 


* In the notes taken down from Stubbs’ own mouth, 
his birthday is put at August 24th. 
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eight or nine miles, returning in very 
good spirits. At 3 A.M.,on the following 
day, he awoke “as well as ever he was,” 
but on sitting up, a dreadful pain seized 
his chest. He dressed himself, however, 
ancl went down-stairs, moving with accus- 
tomedease. At nine o'clock, sitting alone 
“in his arm-chair, wrapped in his gown,” 
he died silently. 





From The Philadelphia Press. 
AT SEA IN 1876. 


BY S. H. M. BYERS, 


I. 
TEN days and nights our gallant ship 
Sped o’er a lone and trackless way, 
And we had watched the seagulls skip 
Like arrows v’er the wave, and dip 
‘Their wings into its foam, for they 
Were children of the sea, at play. 


_ 


We were a hundred there, and more, 
From many lands, yet loved but one ; 
And we had longe:l to see the shore, 
The far-off mists from Labrador, 

To hear some distant evening gun 
Proclaim the day, the voyage, done. 


> 
It was so quict there —at last 
One, bolder than the others, led, 
Why ts this silence ? Ict the past 
Be of things that cannot last ; 
We are the living, not the dead, 
“Give us a song,” the captain said. 


4s 
“Ts there among us, none, not one, 
With the divine Promethean fire, 
Can sing of deeds most nobly done — 
Of sieges lost, of battles won, 
Of knightly sons of knightlier sire, 
And wake to life the sleeping lyre ? 


5- 
I do bethink me now, there stood 
Amid the forward decks to-day, 
A harpist, old, of silent mood ; 
I did not think there ever could, 
Be human form so weird, so gray.” 
“ Bring him,” the others said, ‘“ to play.” 


6. 


And soon an old man tottered in 

To where the lamps were all aglow: 
The boatswain bore his harp for him — 
For he had thought it well a sin 

That one so old should helpless go, 
*Tis good we treat our aged so, 
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7- 
“Good friends,” the boatswain said, “I bring 
The poet of the ship to you. 
Well he can play, and sweetly sing 
To this his harp, whose every string, 
Though tuned oft, yet, tuned anew, 
May cheer you for an hour or two.” 





THE HAarpPIsT. 


“Give me the harp,” the singer said, 
And touched his weird hand to the lvre ; 
And, lo! the eye that seemed so dead, 
The form, whence life had almost fled, 
Brightened anew with living fire. 

Forgot was age, forgot was pain; 

The old man lived the boy again. 


2. 


He swept the cords through many a strain, 
And sung of youth and love, till we, 

Like followers in his knightly train, 

Wept o’er his touching minstrelsy. 

Is it not true that man may be 

Made angels by some melody ? 


; 3 
Have we not lived at times above 
The sorrowing earth, and its complaints, 
On hearing some sweet tale of love, 
Some seraph song of dying saints? 
Has not some poet said that we 
Are chords in God’s great harmony ? 


1. 


“Enough — enough ”—the harpist said. 
I sing no more of love’s young dream, 

Of knightly deeds, of lovers wed, 

Of hours, of days, too quickly sped, 

Mine is another, nobler theme, — 

My Counrry, born midst blood and tears, 
Grown sacred by its hundred years. 

*Tis not so long ago that men — 

Brave men, who feared not storm nor sea, 
Crossed to the new-born land of Penn, 
Without one thought but to be free : 
Brave men, good men, as well, were they 
Who fearless sought the dang’rous way 
To Plymoutn Rock, to Florida ; 

Men who could fight, as well as pray 

Nor asked what else their fate might be 
In that fair land beyond the sea, 

So that it brought them liberty. 


2. 
They came —and soon their axes rung 
By many a lake and tangled wood ; 
And midst their labors, lo ! they sung, 
For God was in their soiitude. 
Their struggles none but he may tell, 
Who watched them on their dang’rous way ; 
How by the lurking foe they fell, 
Yet trusted him, and said, ‘Tis well, 
He leads us to the coming day.’ 
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The panther slunk into his lair, 

The she-wolf hid within her den, 

And there was peace and plenty there, 
For God had blessed the hands of men. 
Lo! towns, and states and cities rose, 
And flocks were fed in every glen ; 

It was the bloss’ming of the rose, 

For God had blessed the hands of men. 


. ° . . . . . . . 


Oh! would that Peace might ever rest 
Her heav'nly wings on every shore ; 
Then were mankind divinely blest, 
And men should learn of war no more, 
Pray, pray for that good hour in store, 
When men shall learn of war no more. 
I. 
Oh! England, England, tell us where, 
Where had we wronged thee—how, and 
when ? . 
Hadst thou forgot thy children there, 
Although thy children, yet were men? 
Hadst thou forgot that clime, and sea, 
And growing years bring wider range, 
A larger hope, a destiny 
That laws nor wars can ever change ? 


- 


Thy armies came, thy navies flung 

Their flags o’er many an inland sea; 

And soon the hills of England rung 

With shouts and thanks for victory. 

With shouts and thanks, but echoing there, 
The answer came from swamp and glen, 
You’ve driven the tiger to his lair — 

God help you when he comes again. 


3 
Towns, cities blazed, barefooted men 
Tramped where our Western rivers flow ; 
They left their marks behind them, then, 
In bloody lines on frozen snow. 
’Twas death — aye, more to them, but know 
Men oft’nest earn their freedom so, 


4. 
Orphans and widows wept in vain, 
And armies sank for want of bread ; 
Death stalked through every wood and plain, 
And ficlds were left unharvested. 
Still would they yield not — no, beware ! 
God’s will is worked through man’s despair. 


5 
Days, months, and years, they wavered not, 
Nor asked the me of their foe ; 
By wounds, by death, they cheaply bought 
The rights their grateful children know ; 
The fairest right that heaven can give, -— 
Unfcttered in their faith to live. 

6." 
They conquered, and a nation sprung 
To life, to greatness in the West ; 
And the wide world her praises sung, 
She was the freest and the best. 
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She was the freest and the one 

Whose soil no tyrant dared to tread — 
For lo! above, about her shone 

The mystery of her sacred dead. 

Fate chose but one, but one — ’twas she, 
To lead mankind to liberty. 

It is a century since then — 

A hundred years to-day, and men 

Tell all the old tales o’er again ; 

How she was born, our Jand, how bred, 
And how the life her children led 

By faith and peace was hallowed ; 

How well she kept her promised vow 

To lead the way —to help the oppressed 
Of every land and clime, and how 

Men worshipped her, and she was blest. 
How commerce came, and all that fate 
Ordains to glorify a State 

Waited on her, and she was great. 

Each wind that blew, each sail that bent, 
Seemed like some gift divinely sent 

To help enrich a continent. 

The world was envious, too — but no, 
Kings could not stop what fate had told; 
Hills, rocks unbound themselves, and lo! 
Their breasts were filled with oil and gold. 


What more? The land was blessed, and grew 
Like Eden fair, but never knew, 

Like it, she nursed a tempter, too. 

A tempter — black, fit child of hell ; 

He came, and half the nation fell. 


They fell, and where the daisies grew, 

Lo! cannon belched their poisonous breath — 
And war her red-mouthed trumpet blew, 

And wedding morns saw nights of death, 

The hand of fate lay heavy then, 

For God had cursed the ways of men. 


Dark months and years, the storm-cloud swept 
Her course across a widowed land ; 

But, lo! the God of battles kept 

The nation in his pitying hand. 

At last, at last, the burning smoke 

Faded before her silent guns, 

But louder than her cannon spoke 

The shroudless bodies of her sons. 

Weep, fading clouds, speak, silent guns, 
And honor these, her fallen ones. 

Deacl was the tempter, dead the past, 

And men forgot their burning hate, 

For hates and angers cannot last 

With men whose foes were good, or great. 
Sleep on, ye braves, ye shroudless ones! 
Men shall not ask which side ye stood: 
Enough, ye were the nation’s sons, 

And ye are dead, and God is good. 

It little recks where men have stood, 
When Heav’n forgives, and God is good. 


I. 
Again the peaceful lilics bloom, 
And kiss the graves of friend and foe ; 
Again, again, the busy loom 
Sends its dear music to and fro; 
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Again the hills are gold and red 

With shocks and sheaves on every hand, 
For all the fields are harvested, 

And there is plenty in the land. 

Plenty and peace, for God again 

Has smiled and blessed the hands of men. 


a 


And now, where once the wigwam stood, 
Upon the Schuylkill’s banks of green, 
Where redd’ning vines and tangled wood 
Hemmed in the fair but dang’rous scene, 
Behold! a palace, fit for kings, 

Lifts its fair head unto the skies, 

And all the land her tribute brings, 

And shouts aloud, ‘ Friends, all, arise, 
This day, this hour, this place must be, 
Made sacred to men’s liberty.’ 


3 % 
And here, where all have met to see 
The earth’s united rivalry, 
In all that is, or yet may be, 
They reached their hands to each, and said, 
This is the tribute to our dead, 
This is the ring with which we wed 
The twice-born bride, Columbia, 
And this the oath, new-sworn to thee, 
Land of our hopes and destiny, 


Again the old time-honored scroll, 
Whereon the new werld’s faith was writ, 
Was shown to men, and every soul 
Thanked God, and wept, at sight of it. 
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Thanked God, and wept — it was a sight 
Such as men see but once in life. 

I saw it then, I saw its birth — 

What more can one then want of earth? ” 


I. 
He ceased his music, and the lyre, 
Full-toned, fell at the singer’s feet: 
Gone was the light, the hope, the fire, 
Finished the song he sang so sweet. 
We bore him to the deck above, 
Where soft winds kissed his brow and lip; 
In vain, sweet winds, no breath of love 
Could wake the poet of the ship. 
In freedom’s faith his life had passed, 
His noblest, sweetest song, his last. 


2. 


All night our ship sped on its way, 

Along a moonlit, starlit sea, 

And, when the red sun brought the day, 
The sailors shouted “ Uand,’’ and we 
Looked to the west, and, smiling there, 
Lay the low hills of Delaware. 

Loud boomed the guns, the ship-bells rung, 
It was the land the poet sung. 


Land of the West, our Fatherland, 

We bow and greet thee, here at sea, 
We bare our heads, and meekly stand, 
And pray that God in his right hand, 
May ever keep thee great, and free. 
May ever keep thee great, and when 
Th’ oppressed shall cry for liberty 

Thy stars and stripes shall answer then, 
Lo! here all men, all men, are free. 





THE SILVER MARKET. — The LZconomist 
observes: The silver market will, in future, 
like all other markets, have to secure its sta- 
bility by keeping a “stock on hand.” Dealers 
will hold for what they think a good price, 
which will usually prevent an extreme fall of 
price, and get rid of more or less of this accu- 
mulation when there is an unusual demand, 
which will commonly prevent an extreme rise. 
But a great number of causes as yet prevent 
the dealers from doing so. The rise in the 
price of silver which has just taken place is as 
local as the fall which preceded it. The great 
mass of prices in the countries using silver as 
a money are wholly unaffected by it. Indeed, 
such perturbations as a rise of 20 per cent., 
and then a fall to the old level, during a single 
year in the general prices of great countries, 
would have been economical phenomena such 





as the world has never scen, and such as would 
have caused a vast derangement of transac- 
tions. The silver market must settle down 
into its normal condition before we shall know 
what will be the normal price of silver in rela- 
tion to gold or to commodities. The disturb- 
ing forces, with which we have had so long to 
deal, must first pass away. And until they 
have so passed it will be desirable that no 
government shall involve itself in a currency 
change, depending on the relative relations of 
silver and gold, which has not begun one 
already. Unless in case of vital necessity, 
such currency changes should be made at the 
time when the circumstances attendant on 
them can be best foreseen, and that is when 
the course of trade is most regular, and the 
markets most important in the matter most in 
their normal condition, 





